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Tories 
digin 
on  tax 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEVE  CAPLIN 


Mehaal  White 
and  Larry  Elliott 


THE  Conservative 
drive  to  step  up 
its  tax  attack  on 
Labour  was 
bogged  down  last 
night  as  minis- 
ters were  forced  back  on  the 
defensive  over  the  Govern- 
ment's £17  billion  of  tax  rises 
since  1992. 

With  the  Prime  Minister 
killing  off  speculation  of  an 
early  poll  yesterday,  both  par- 
ties were  digging  in  for  an 
eight  month  war  of  attrition 
until  a spring  election. 

Kenneth  Clarke,  the  Chan- 
cellar,  unveiling  what  minis- 
ters believe  is  their  electoral 
trump  card,  identified  13  al- 
leged new  taxes  in  Labour's 
plans  and  accused  Tony  Blair 
of  inventing  “slyer,  cleverer 
ways  ctf  picking  your  pocket". 

But  the.  press  conference 
launch  — ' complete  with  a 
"New  Labour.  New  Danger" 
poster  showing  demon  eyes 
staling  from  a housewive's 
purse  — was  dominated  by 
questions  about  the  tax  in- 
creases pushed  through  by 
Norman  Lamont  and  Mr 
Clarke  in  1993  and  1994  to 
reduce  government  borrow- 
ing from  a post-recession  high 
of  £45  billion. 

The  Chancellor  singled  out 
the  Opposition's  proposals  fbr 
a windfall  tax  on  the  priva- 
tised utilities,  the  "Tartan 
tax"  that  might  emerge  from 
Scottish  devolution,  and  the 
"teenage  tax"  derived  from 
removing  child  benefit  for 
some  16  to  18-year-olds. 

Labour,  confident  that  it 
has  neutralised  the  tax  ques- 
tion since  its  calamities  at  the 
last  election,  counter-attacked 
with  a list  of  22  tax  increases 
costing  a cumulative  £2.000 
since  1992  and  its  own  slogan 
— "Same  old  Tories,  Same 
Old  Lies.”  The  shadow  chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown, 
clashed  with  Mr  Clarke,  say- 
ing; "The  Tories  are  lying 
about  Labour  on  tax.  just  as 
they  lied  about  their  own  tax 
promises  at  the  Last  election." 

Mr  Clarke  led  the  Govern- 
ment's attack  with  a claim 
that  the  average  one-earner 
family  was  now  £700  a year 
better  off  than  it  had  been  in 
1991-92,  even  after  the  tax  in- 
creases and  inflation  were 
taken  into  account 
However,  the  Tory  chair- 
man, Brian  Mawhinney,  had 
to  step  in  to  prevent  further 
"historical  analysis"  after 


reporters  challenged  an  eva- 
sive Mr  Clarke  over  his  own 
tav  record  and  fa*-  plans. 

Paddy  Ashdown,  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Democrats, 
accused  both  parties  of  drag- 
ging the  country  into  "a  crazy 
auction  of  promises  as 
Labour  and  Tories  try  to  dan- 
gle bigger  and  bigger  bribes 
in  front  of  the  British  people". 

Independent  analysis  by  the 
Insitute  for  Fiscal  Studies 
showed  both  parties  could 
justify  their  claims,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  overall 
tax  burden  had  risen  since 
1992. 

The  institute  said  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  the  tax-rais- 
ing budgets  had  been  to  take 
£17  billion  out  of  the  econo- 
my, while  the  tax-cutting  bud- 
get last  November  had 
reduced  taxes  by  £3  billion. 
The  net  effect  would  be  a tax 
increase  of  £14  billion,  or 
around  £350  a head. 

Mr  Clarke  was  careful  with 
his  own  promises-  for  thejVtd- 
get  and  beyohii.  ”'i\r  -■  — ' H2£ei- 
lor  fears  the  City  might  react 
adversely  to  massive  tax  cuts, 
with  disastrous  effects  for  the 
Government  at  the  election. 
But  he  again  insisted  yester- 
day that  tiie  economy  was 
back  on  track  for  strong 
growth  and  lower  taxes. 

“just  as  things  are  going 
well,  along  comes  Labour 
threatening  to  ruin  it  Every- 
one knows  in  their  bones  that 
Labour  would  have  to  put  up 
income  tax  to  fund  billions  of 
pounds  Of  spending  commit- 
ments" which  the  Tories  plan 
to  cost  he  warned. 

The  Chancellor  refused  to 
rule  out  tax  increases  — an 
omission  seized  upon  by 
Labour  as  a hint  of  VAT  rises 
to  come.  Mr  Clarke  also  con- 
ceded his  own  long-term  hope 
of  lowering  the  starting  rate 
of  income  tax  would  cost  £6-7 
billion,  not  much  less  than 
the  £10  billion  tag  on  Mr 
Brown's  lOp  starter  tax. 

Adair  Turner,  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry,  urged  the 
Government  not  to  jeopardise 
economic  recovery  with  un- 
warranted tax  cuts.  Speaking 
in  Glasgow  last  night,  he  said 
public  borrowing  was  still  too 
high  and  Britain  needed  “fis- 
cal responsibility  in  this  pre- 
election”. 

While  agreeing  with  the 
Chancellor  that  economic 
portents  remain  promising, 
he  added:  'The  one  thing  that 
isn't  so  good  about  the  short- 
term outlook  is  the  state  of 
public  finances”. 


People  are  £690  a year  better  off  in  read  terms  than  they  were 
five  years  ago,  despite  the  tax  increases  of  1993-4. 


• Ken  Clarke’s  arithmetic 

The  average  inflat  ion- assisted  take-home  wage  of  a married  man 
in  a one-eamer  family  is  £397.30  a week.  Al  an  annual  rate,  that  is 
just  loss  than  £700  higher  than  it  was  in  1991-92,  after  aflo wing  for 
price  hikes,  inducing  those  caused  by  higher  excise  duties  and  ■ 
VAT  on  fuel  and  power. 


• But  it’s  not  quite  so  simple 

According  to  the  Treasury’s  figures,  the  pay  rises  and  tax  changes 
have  made  a contribution  to  fatter  pay  packets.  To  separate  tee 
impact  of  taxes,  the  Chancellor  has  compared  the  1991-2  tax 
system  with  tee  1996-7  system.  The  net  effect  of  tax  changes  has 
been  to  boost  take-home  pay  by  £260  a year.  The  rest  of  the 
increase.  £410.  has  come  from  higher  earnings. 


A typrcatfamily  has  paid  an  extra, £2O£0-in  tax  since  1$32  - 
because  of  the  changes  tn  the  tout  subsequent  years.  It  to 
paying  £668.25  a year  more  in  lax  tttah.fi  was  at  the  8me  of  the 
last  election.  ' . . V . .'V.-1 . •’ 


• Gordon  Brown’s  arithmetic  \ 

In  an,  tee  shadow  chancsllor  says  ttreGovemmeni  has  Increased 
taxes  22  ffmeeSome  changes  are  mihot,  others  am  much  heftier, 
. partteularty  the  increase  In  ®rjp^oe6’natkxi^4nsurance.  . _ 

• oqntributtons.tD.-l0  per  cent  (£525)  and  tfte.iwo-stage'reducbon  In 
mortgage  Merest  relief  (another  £529).;  -ThpSZ  changes  tot  vp  to 
£2350  over  the  tense  years  toi  195S.;bff^  pev%  by  tax  reductions 
of  £320  since  1992.  : r. ; - ; 


• But  it’s  not  quite  so  simple 

Labour  takes  ho  account  ot  reaJe^Trings  Increases . ft  looks  solely 
rai  taxi  on  tee  grounds  teat  earhinga  ncnnsBy  go;up  whichever 
party  Bin  power.  And  its  ealcu&Bons~  exclude  tee  impact  of  tee 
; 1992  Budget,  wWcft-teditoed  taxes  just  before  tee  last  election..  . 


Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf  cash  may  be  in  Swiss  bank 


If  ED  tier  ...  hid  his 
titles  in  Bern  account 


‘Client  confidentiality’  prevents 
details  of  account  being  released 


Richard  Horton-Tayfor 


ADOLF  Hitler  deposited 
royalties  from  his  best 
seller.  Mein  Kampf, 
into  a secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count identified  in  newly 
declassified  US  intelligence 
reports.  _ . 

Union  Bank  of  Switzer- 
land yesterday  pleaded  cli- 
ent confidentiality,  and 
refused  to  say  if  the  ac- 
count had  been  closed.  But 
it  could  contain  a fortune 
were  It  still  in  existence. 


Mein  Kampf.  or  My 
Struggle,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1925,  and  sold 

6 million  copies  by  1940. 
It  h»«s  been  translated  into 
11  languages,  and  a new  Im- 
print was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Lebanon. 

The  US  reports,  seen  by 
the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
also  reveal  that  a painting 
by  Titian  was  smuggled  out 
of  Germany  by  a spy.  It  was 
deposited  in  a British 
branch  of  what  is  now  the 
National  Westminster 
Rank. 


They  show  that  the  Fuh- 
rer’s  personal  accounts 
were  handled  by  Max  Am- 
mann.  He  is  described  in 
the  papers  as  "a  close  col- 
laborator of  Hitler”.  They 
were  held  in  the  Bern 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Switzerland. 

A spokesman  for  UBS 
said  yesterday  that  Swiss 
law  discussing  the  ac- 
counts. The  bank  would  be 
subjected  to  “draconian 
penalties”  if  it  did  so,  espe- 
cially since  the  account  had 
belonged  to  “a  private 
client”. 

The  details  were  passed 
to  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
which  discloses  its  exis- 
tence in  its  latest  issue. 


published  today.  The 
authors  of  an  intelligence 
report,  dated  October  1944, 
made  it  clear  they  believed 
that  the  Swiss  acccount 
held  the  “foreign  exchange 
revenues  of  the  Nazi  Party 
abroad”  as  well  as  Hitler's 
personal  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  Mein  Kampf. 

Documents  released  at 
the  US  National  Archives 
also  include  a letter  from 
Britain’s  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  to  the  Brit- 
ish embassy  in  Lisbon 
about  the  activities  of  a 
wartime  agent,  Margarethe 
Duarte. 

Duarte,  who  had  joint 
German-Portugnese  na- 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  8 
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World  News 


Attempts  by  the  : 
French  government 

to  buy  back 
popularity  through 
hefty  tax  cuts 
appeared  to  be 
foundering. 


Finance 


City  watchdog  IMRO 
contacted  the  i. 
■Serious  Fraud  Office 
over  its  Inquiry  : 
into  irregularities 
invbMng  Morgan 
Grenfell  trusts.: ' 
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David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

Afresh  scandal 

broke  yesterday  over 
the  already  sullied 
image  of  Britain's 
children's  homes  when  police 
Said  they  feared  ibr  hundreds 
of  youngsters  who  had  passed 
through  a borne  in  Cardiff. 

Detectives  wantto  trace  400 
former  residents  of  the  Taff 
Vale  home  in  Whitchurch, 
Cardiff,  which  was  a short- 
term care  and  assessment 
centre  between  1985  and  1991. 

Police  suspect  that  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  of  children 
at  the  home  may  have  been 
commonplace. 

They  also  want  to  contact 
more  than  100  former  staff  of 
the  home,  although  they  are 
stressing  that  only  a small  mi- 
nority of  them  are  under 
suspicion. 

Detective  Chief  Superinten- 
dent Phil  Jones,  head  of  South 
Wales  CID.  said:  “Our  diffi- 
culties with  this  inquiry  pale 
into  insignificance  if  you  con- 
sider the  problems  and 
trauma  which  will  arise  for 
these  young  people  with 
today's  announcement  of  an 
investigation.  But  I am  ap- 
pealing to  them:  please,  take 
the  opportunity  to  contact 
us.” 

The  investigation  follows 
the  Government's  surrender 
to  pressure  for  a judicial  in- 
quiry into  allegations  of 
abuse  in  children's  homes  in 
north  Wales. 

That  inquiry,  led  by  former 
High  Court  judge  Sir  Ronald 
Waterhouse,  is  to  hold  its  first 
public  hearing  next  week.  It 
will  start  taking  evidence 
early  next  year.  Allegations 
centre  on  seven  homes  and  13 
people  have  already  been  con- 
victed of  offences. 

Police  inquiries  and  prose- 
cutions are  also  continuing 
into  abuse  in  homes  in  Chesh- 
ire. where  six  care  workers 
have  been  jailed. 

The  Cardiff  investigation 


comes  after  two  former  staff 
members  broke  their  silence 
and  gave  police  names  of  for- 
mer colleagues  who,  they  be- 
lieve, operated  a paedophile 
ring  preying  on  girls  and  boys 
at  Taff  Vale. 

It  also  follows  the  jailing  for 
five  years  this  week  of  one 
former  worker  at  the  home, 
41  -year-old  Geoffrey  Morris, 
for  indecently  assaulting 
three  boys  aged  12. 15  and  16. 
He  had  worked  for  social  ser- 
vices for  22  years. 

Mr  Jones  said:  "Our  con- 
cern is  for  individuals  who 
may  have  been  abused  in  the 
past  and  who.  for  whatever 
reason,  decided  not  to  make  a 
formal  complaint 

“If  they  have  something  to 
tell  us.  we  want  to  hear  it 
This  may  be  the  only  real 
practical  opportunity  they 
have  had  to  say  what  was 
happening  to  them." 

A team  of  10  specially- 
trained  men  and  women  de- 
tectives has  been  set  up  to 
take  calls  on  a confidential 
telephone  line.  Social  work- 
ers and  counsellors  have  also 
been  assigned  to  the 
investigation. 

John  Jevons,  Cardiff 
county'  council  social  services 
director,  said  the  authority 
had  asked  the  police  to  step  in 
after  it  had  itself  run  a pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  poss- 
ible maltreatment 

“We  will  be  coopera  ting 
fully  with  the  police  so  that 
whatever  the  outcome,  any 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
past  can  be  applied  to  ensure 
that  services  for  vulnerable 
children  are  of  the  highest 
possible  standard  now  and  in 
the  future,”  Mr  Jevons  said. 

Taff  Vale,  which  is  now  a 
day  centre  for  elderly  people, 
used  to  take  children  aged  10- 
16  for  three-month  periods.  It 
received  referrals  from  all 
over  Britain. 

The  number  of  the  confi- 
dential line  is  01222-571535. 


Child  abuse  Inquiry  rings 
alarm  beOs,  page  2 
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Review 


Usual  suspects  guilty  of 
rounding  up  too  few  jokes 


Jim  White 


OPENING  up  the  new 
Punch,  with  its  New- 

Yorker  style  half  cover, 
the  first  thing  you  encounter 
is  a strip  of  pictures  of  con- 
tributors. There's  Peter  Tory. 
Alexander  Cockbum  and  to 
show  there's  nothing  sexist 
about  the  enterprise.  Lucretia 
Stewart 

Further  on  in  the  magazine, 
there  are  mugshots  of  Taki 
and  Nigel  Dempster  (Edward 
Pearce’s  contribution,  inci- 
dentally. is  picture-free  — 
presumably  the  publishers 
didn't  want  to  frighten  off  po- 
tential readers). 

But  these  byline  portraits 
are  not  the  standard  shabby, 
grainy,  black  and  white  snaps 
we  are  used  to  in  our  news- 
papers. they  are  flattering 
line  drawings,  expensively 
reproduced  in  pastel  colours. 
And  thus  they  tell  you  all  you 
need  to  know  about  the  new 
Punch:  it  is  the  same  old  sus- 
pects, only  this  time  they 
come  armed  with  a budget. 

Peter  McKay,  the  man 
charged  by  Mohamed  Al- 
Fayed  with  spending  large 
amounts  of  Harrods-derived 
money  trying  to  revivify  an 
institution,  writes  a feisty  edi- 
torial on  page  five.  His  is  no 
modest  mission  statement: 
Punch,  be  hopes,  will  bring 
something  to  the  English- 
speaking  world.  And  he  is  to 
do  it,  he  writes,  without  the 
help  of  management  consul- 
tants or  market  research  gu- 
rus or  yoof  honchos  with 
degrees  in  demographics. 

It  is  a reasonable  stand  to 


take  — after  all  it  was  market 
research  that  killed  off  the  old 
Punch,  forcing  it  to  seek  a 
new  audience  while  alienat- 
ing its  existing  one. 

Flicking  through  the  glossy, 
elegantly  designed  pages  of 
this  first  edition,  it  is  as  if 
those  lame,  sad.  desperate 
days  under  its  last  editor, 
David  Thomas,  never 
happened. 

McKay  has  returned  the 
magazine  to  its  core.  Better 
looking  than  it  ever  was,  cer- 
tainly, but  very  recognisably 
the  Punch  none  of  us  ever 
bought  but  which  we  all 
remember  from  the  dentists. 

Like  all  the  best  publica- 
tions, McKay  suggests,  this 
will  be  a magazine  developed 
from  a gut  instinct,  one  to  ap- 
peal to  people  like  him.  The 
worry  must  be,  however,  that 
Britain's  entire  population  of 
people  like  Peter  McKay  — 
clubbable  coves  schooled  in 
the  old  Fleet  Street  way  of  cre- 
ative expenses  and  convivial 
lunches  — won't  need  to  buy 
the  magazine:  they  are  work- 
ing for  it. 

As  in  the  old  days  of  Alan 
C-oren,  Miles  Kington  and 
Hunter  Davies,  the  biggest 


dip:- 


Mohamed  AI-Fayed:  trying 
to  revive  English  institution 


Sketch 


Soft  centres  for 
TV’s  gritty  soap 


Stuart  Millar 

BEING  immortalised  as 
an  eight-inch  high  choc- 
olate statue  may  appeal 
to  some  people,  but  Percy  Sug- 
den  clearly  is  not  one  of  them . 
When  Cadbury's  presented 
Coronation  Street's  resident 
old  git  with  the  confectionery 
tribute  yesterday,  even  his 
One  acting  talents  could  not 
cover  his  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
And  no  wonder:  it  wasn't  even 
Bourn  vilie. 

But  Percy — or  Bill  Wad- 
dington  to  his  family — had 
better  get  used  to  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  stuff.  From 
7.30  tonight,  the  Street  will  be 
positively  swimming  in 
choccy  as  the  largest  sponsor- 
ship deal  in  British  television 
history  is  launched. 

In  return  for  a £10  m lllion 
investment  — more  money 
than  even  Jack  and  Vera 
Duckworth  could  squander— 
Cadbury's  logos  will  appear  at 
the  start  of  the  programme, 
during  commercial  breaks 
and  at  the  end  of  each  show. 

Before  the  usual  credits 
begin  rolling  tonight,  18  mil- 
lion households  will  see  the 
traditional  chimney  pots  and 
cobbled  streets  of  Wetherfield 
made  of  — you  guessed  it — a 
blend  of  milk,  sugar,  cocoa 
butter  and  vegetable  fats. 

The  chocolate  Street  was 
made  by  Aardman  Anima- 
tions, better  known  as  the 
team  that  created  Wallace  and 
Gromit.  Eastenders  has  gay 
kisses.  Brookie  has  incest; 
Coronation  Street  has  a glass 
and  a half  of  milk  in  every 
building. 

Chocolate  was  mucb  in  evi- 
dence at  the  launch  in  London 
yesterday.  Billed  as  cham- 
pagne and  croissants  with  the 
cast,  it  was  more  a case  of 
orange  juice  and  Time  Outs 
with  Percy,  Sally  Webster  and 
Ken  Barlow.  No  Jack  and 
Vera,  no  Mike  Baldwin,  and 
thank  heavens  for  small  mer- 
cies, no  Curly  Watts. 

But  the  whole  affair  was 

just  a little  bit  shambolic,  as  if 

it  was  the  latest  twist  in  the 
lives  of  Mavis  and  Derek  Wil- 


ton. For  a £10  million  deal  it 
was  difficult  to  escape  the  no- 
tion that  Granada  and  Cad- 
bury's could  put  on  a some- 
thing a bit  more  impressive 
than  a chocolate  statue  of  an 
old  geezer  in  a flat  cap  and 
some  free  product. 

Percy  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  welcoming  the  part- 
nership, but  he  was  either  still 
in  his  grumpy  characater  or 
secretly  wondering  whether  it 
means  his  Christmas  bonus 
will  come  in  Creme  Eggs.  If 
the  soap  opera  tittle  tattle  is  to 
be  believed,  the  cast  are  un- 
likely to  see  any  more  direct 
benefit. 

Yet  one  man  was  obviously 
chuffed  with  the  deal  al- 
though for  somebody  who  has 
had  such  a tough  life,  what 
with  his  wife  having  an  affair 
and  his  da  ughter  taking 
drugs,  maybe  a relaxing 
chunk  of  choccy  is  just  the 
ticket. 

Ken  Barlow,  the  grand  old 
man  of  the  Street,  was  over- 
flowing with  excitement  sum- 
moning up  all  that  wit  for 
which  he  has  become  rightly 
famous.  “It's  the  coming 
together  of  two  great  dynas- 
ties," his  real-life  alter  ego  Bill 
Roache  enthused.  “I'm 
tempted  to  call  it  a royal  wed- 
ding." 

The  fact  that  a show  which 
began  35  years  ago  as  a gritty 
portrayal  of  working  class  life 
Up  North  Is  now  in  danger  of 
becoming  nothing  more  than 
one  big,  fattening,  deliciously 
addictive  chocolate  commer- 
cial was  clearly  not  lost  on  our 
Ken. 

“Our  concerns  were  about 
the  American  style  and  we 
thought  we  might  suddenly 
have  to  break  the  story  and 
hold  up  a chocolate  bar.  As 
long  as  the  quality  is  not  af- 
fected 1 hope  and  believe  the 
public  will  accept” 

But  after  getting  a couple  of 
laughs  for  his  one-liners.  Ken 
made  that  all  too  common 
mistake  of  going  one  chocolate 
pun  too  Car.  To  an  embarrass- 
ing silence,  he  said  the  deal 
would  “bring  a whole  new 
meaning  to  the  words  Quality 
Street". 


smiles  are  caused  mainly  by 
the  cartoons.  Larry's  back, 
and  McClachan.  even  Bill , 
Tidy,  with  their  wry  middle- ' 
aged  view  of  things.  j 

They  are  joined  by  a new  | 
generation  of  scribblers,  most  I 
of  them  infected  with  Larsoni- 1 
Hs.  suffering  a bad  dose  of  the 
surreals.  But  sadly  none  of 
them  is  contaminated  with 
the  laugh-out-loud-on-the- 
Tube  disease  which  afflicts 
Private  Eye’s  Celeb  or  Yobs, 
or  VIz’s  magnificent  Dr  Poo. 
scouring  the  universe  for  a 
vacant  lavatory. 

Which  was  always  Punch's 
trouble;  it  was  low  oo  belly 
laughs.  What  McKay  tells  us 
his  Punch  will  provide  in- 
stead is  a parade  of  the  finest 
British  writing.  In  places, 
he's  managed  it  the  review 
section  is  excellent,  with 
strong  pieces  by  John  Walsh. 
Andrew  Graham  Dixon  and. 
particularly.  Vikki  Woods. 
But,  you  wonder,  if  McKay 
wants  to  give  a platform  to 
the  best,  where  are  Craig 
Brown.  Matthew  Norman. 
Nick  Hornby  or  the  Smith 
brothers.  Giles  and  Victor 
Lewis?  Writing  for  editors 
with  a better  eye  for  what  the 
public  wants,  presumably. 

For  all  McKay’s  noble  senti- 
ments about  the  content 
being  the  thing,  even  the  Al- 
Fayed  pockets  are  not  deep 
enough  to  sustain  a magazine 
as  glossy  as  this  — without  a 
little  help  from  the  men  with 
clipboards  and  flow  charts  at 
the  advertising  agencies. 

The  alarming  thing  about 
the  first  edition  is  how  few 
ads  there  are:  the  covers  are 
taken  by  BMW  and  Saab  and 
that’s  about  it.  Compared  to 
the  muscular  ad  content  of 
Viz  or  Private  Eye.  the  new 
Punch  looks  frail'anorexic. 

You  can  only  assume  the 
advertisers  don't  agree  with 
McKay  that  there  is  a market 
out  there  for  his  kind  of  mag- 
azine. with  his  kind  of  cast 
list.  Either  that  or  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  market  they  want. 
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Back  from  the  dead . . . the  new-look  Punch,  expensively  relaunched  after  four  years'  absence  from  dentists'  waiting  rooms 


Health  Secretary 
warned  social 
services  of  threat  of 
huge  public  outcry 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 

EWS  of  another  in- 
vestigation of  alleged 
abuse  in  children's 
homes,  this  time 
over  six  years  to  1991,  will  set 
alarm  bells  ringing  in  town 
halls  the  length  of  the 
country. 

The  police  inquiry  into 
events  at  the  former  Taff  Vale 
home  in  Whitchurch,  Cardiff, 
brings  social  services  and 
other  care  agencies  perilously 
close  to  the  date  of  an  ultima- 
tum set  by  Stephen  Dorreil, 
the  Health  Secretary. 

Responding  in  June  to 
widespread  concern  over  alle- 1 
gations  of  past  abuse  in  j 
homes  in  north  Wales  and  , 
Cheshire,  following  a series  of ! 
other  scandals.  Mr  Dorreil 
told  social  services  directors 
that  nobody  could  feel  com- 
fortable about  “the  failures 
there  have  been  at  member  or 
manager  level"  to  protect 
children  in  care. 

He  went  on.  however,  to 
draw  a clear  distinction  be- 
tween events  before  and  after 
1991,  when  the  Children  Act 
overhauled  local  authorities’ 
care  responsibilities. 

Mr  Dorreil  said:  “If  it 
should'  become  evident  that 
since  1991  the  sexual  and 
other  abuse  of  children  in 
public  care  ...  has  not  been 
prevented  much  more  effec- 
tively than  in  the  past  the 
public  outcry  will  be  on  such 
a scale  as  to  put  fundamen- 
tally at  risk  the  roles  and 
functions  of  all  the  public  au- 
thorities concerned." 

With  this  thinly-veiled 
threat  still  ringing  in  their 
ears,  social  services  directors 
will  be  looking  anxiously 
over  their  shoulders  at  events 
in  Cardiff.  While  the  police 
investigation  may  not  — so 
far  — be  as  extensive  as 
others,  it  will  feel  closer  to 
home  because  the  allegations 
are  more  recent 

One  of  the  problems  in 
weighing  the  importance  of 
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Abuse  inquiry  rings  alarm  bells 


*1  think  it  should  be 

called  the  Middle  Aae-» 
rather  than  anything 

else.  I would  ha  ve^ 
thought  there  is  entmoh 
in  it  for  thefat  and  4otn 
find  something  white 
they  wait  at  the  demists, 
but  there  wasn’t  any  • 
fimny  writers  apart into. 
Christopher  Matthew/ 

Sherri n, 
broadcaster 

It  just  looks  like  it 
always  used  to,  which  is 
perhaps  what  they 
wanted:  the  old  Punch 
didn't  sell  very  many  but 

made  piles  of  money,  m 

be  very  interested  to  see 
what  the  sales  are  hke’ 

IanHlslop 

editor  of  Prime.  Eye 

‘It  was  very 

unadventurous.  Xt*$  gone 
right  back  to  Punch  15 
years  ago,  which  is  a lot 
better  than  going  back  to 
how  it  was  in  its  last  few 
years,  but  I think  it’s 
very  old’ 

John  Broum, 
Vizfowider 

They've  done  a lot  of 
work.  Mike  MoHoy 
(deputy  editor]  is  very 
professional,  Peter 
McKay  is  a very  jolly 
fellow,  they've  donealot 
of  market  research  and 
this  is  clearly  whatfhey 
believe  is  what  readers 
will  want.' 

Alan  Coren, 
former  Punch  editor 

‘Peter  McKay  himself 
slagged  us  off  when  The 
Oldie  was  launched.  He 
said  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
dreamt  up  by  a bunch  of 
drunken  old  lags . . . I 
won't  be  so  unkind,  but 
I’m  very  gloomy  about  it 
You  want  to  be  able  to  see 
the  seeds  in  it  of 
something  promising.  I 
can’t  see  any  of  that” 

Richard  Ingrams, 
editor  of  The  Oldie 


Hitler’s  cash 
may  be  held 
in  secret  Swiss 
bank  account 


Taff  Vale,  the  former  short  term  care  centre  in  Cardiff,  now  the  subject  of  a police  Inquiry  photograph:  jeff  u organ 


the  unfolding  scandals  in 
north  Wales  and  Cheshire,  as 
in  investigating  them,  is  that 
the  allegations  there  date 
back  to  the  19705. 

Although  the  -ion  former 
residents  of  the  Taff  Vale 
home  who  are  being  sought 
by  police  will  now  be  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  27.  there  is 
more  chance  of  tracing  them, 
and  of  collecting  reasonably 
reliable  evidence,  than  in  the 
other  cases. 

Argument  over  evidence 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the 
report  of  the  J tilings  inquiry 
into  abuse  in  homes  In  Clwyd. 
north  Wales,  was  never  pub- 
lished. The  former  Clwyd 


county’  council  was  insisting 
on  200  corrections  before  it 
would  consider  releasing  it. 

Events  in  Clwyd  and  the 
former  Gwynedd  are  now  to 
be  investigated  formally,  and 
publicly,  by  a tribunal  headed 
by  Sir  Ronald  Waterhouse,  a 
former  High  Court  judge. 

The  tribunal,  only  the 
fourth  of  its  kind  in  30  years, 
is  to  hold  a preliminary  hear- 
ing  next  Tuesday  but  will  not 
start  taking  evidence  until 
early  next  year.  The  process 
is  expected  to  last  12  months 
and  findings  will  not  emerge 
before  1998. . 

Up  to  20 0 children  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  abused  at 


seven  homes  in  north  Wales. 
The  continuing  police  inquiry 
in  Cheshire  also  extends  to 
several  homes  and  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  abusers 
did  infiltrate  the  care  home 
system  to  gain  access  to  vul- 
nerable youngsters. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
prove  at  a distance  of  20  years  i 
or  more  just  who  was  abused  , 
and  who  was  not  with  pay- 
ments of  up  to  £42.000  having 
been  made  to  victims  of  the 
“pin  down"  regime  in 
Staffordshire  homes,  and  up 
to  £145.000  to  victims  of  Frank 
Beck  and  his  fellow  abusers 
in  Leicestershire,  there  is  un- 
surprisingly a degree  of  gold- 


| digging  going  on. 

A review  of  the  safeguards 
for  children  now  in  care, 

I being  undertaken  by  Sir  Bill 
fitting,  former  chief  inspector 
of  social  services,  is  likely  to 
conclude  that  the  scope  for 
more  pin  downs  or  Clwyds  is 
much  reduced.  Many  homes, 
like  Taff  Vale,  have  closed 
and  the  remainder  today  ac- 
commodate only  one  child  in 

live  being  "looked  after"  by 
local  authorities. 

The  fear  felt  by  those  at  the 
sharp  end  is  that  the  abusers 
have  long  since  moved  on  to 
new  hunting  grounds  in  fos- 
tering, youth  work  and 
education. 


continued  from  page  1 
tionality,  smuggled  a paint- 
ing of  Salome,  by  the  15th 
century  Venetian  artist, 
Titian,  out  of  Germany -via 
Portugal  to  Britain.  : ■ 

The  painting,  says  the  let- 
ter, was  "deposited  in  a 
provincial  branch  of  the 
Westminster  Bank”. 

A spokeswoman  for 
National  Wesminster  said 
yesterday:  “We  are  not  able 
to  help  because  we  do  not 
know  which  branch  it  was 
deposited  in  and  whether 
the  account  holder  is  still 
alive.”  The  bank  had  no  au- 
thorisation to  open  a box 
containing  the  painting 
even  it  knew  where  it  was, 
she  said.  • 

After  the  second  world 
war,  the  Allies  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  Switza> 
land  over  the  disposal  of 
Nazi  assets.  However,  the 
extent  of  the  information 
Switzerland  gave  the  Allies 
is  still  nnpianr  and  the 
newly- declassified  docu- 
ments do  not  explain  what 
action  was  taken. 

“We  need  to  know  more 
and  have  to  know  more  — 
whether  the  [Hitler]  ac- 
count is  still  open  and 
where  the  money  went  to,” 
Janice  Lopatkin.  spokes- 
woman for  the  Holocaust 
Educational  Trust  said 
yesterday. 

It  was  “an  exceptional 
case”,  she  said,  and  the 
UBS  had  a duty  to  reveal 
the  information. 

Greville  Janner,  the 
labour  MP  and  chairman 
I of  the  Holocaust  Educa- 
tional Trust,  said  it  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  what 
happened  to  the  Mein 
Eampf  money. 

“The  Nazis'  financial 
spider’s  web  had  its  centre 
in  Switzerland,  and  we  are 
following  every  strand  to 
trace  stolen  Jewish  posses- 
sions and  money,”  he  told 
the  Jewish  Chronicle. 

Mr  Janner  said  he  had 
asked  Lord  Alexander, 
chairman  of  the  National 
Westminster  Bank,  to 
trace  the  owner  of  the 
Titian  painting  — esti- 
mated to  be  worth  at  least 

£5  million  — or  the  surviv- 
ing descendants. 


ou  can't  expect  to  wield  supreme  executive  power 
just  because  some  watery  tart  threw  a sword  at  you.”  ^ - 


^ MONTY  PYTHON  AND  THE  HOLY  GRAIL  OUT  NOW  TO  BUY  ON  VIDEO 
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Kangaroo  burgers  join  ostrich  on  sale  at  Tesco.  The  supermarket  said  it  was  launched  In  response  to  customers’  desire  for  healthy  alternatives  to  beef  photograph:  martin  Godwin 

Kangaroo  leaps  on  to  the  British  menu 


HEAW  fighting 
erupted  again  yester- 
day between  rival 
Kurdish  factions  in 
northern  Iraq  as  Turkey 
massed  its  troops  on  the 
border. 

Although  Iraqi  troops  and 
tanks  cun  not  interfere  in  the 
inter-Kurdish  fighting  near 
Degala.  15  miles  south-east  of 
the  regional  capital  Irbil. 
Jala!  Taiabani.  leader  of  th* 
Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan 
(PUK).  claimed  that  President 
Saddam  Hussein's  forces  had 
fought  alongside  guerrillas  cif 
the  rival  Kurdistan  Demo- 
cratic Party  fKDP)  in  a push 
towards  the  PUK  headquar- 
ters in  Sulayruaniyah. 

“Today  they  started  a new 
assault  from  the  south  — an 
Iraqi  armoured  cars  and  30 
Iraqi  tanks,  with  Iraqi  sol- 
diers and  Massoud  Barzanj 
forces."  he  said  in  a reference 
to  the  KDP  leader. 

The  Pentagon  said  it  had  no 
evidence  nf  Iraqi  action.  "We 
don’t  see  it  happening.  We 
don't  see  any  attacks  or  mass- 
ing of  tanks."  a spokesman 
said. 

Mr  Tala  bird  said  he  would 
“call  support  from  any 
countrj’  which  is  ready  to 
help  — Iran.  Svria  or 
Turkey.” 

Iraq  and  the  KDP  have 
accused  Iran  of  sending 
troops  into  northern  Iraq  to 
help  the  PUK.  Mr  Taiabani 
said  he  had  "unfortunatelv 


not"  received  arms  and  sup- 
port from  Iran. 

The  KDP  said  it  launched 
an  offensive  against  the  PUK, 
six  days  after  forcing  it  out  of 
the  regional  capital  of  Irbil. 
backed  by  Iraqi  armour. 

Yesterday's  fighting  near 
Degala  took  place  on  the  new 
front  line  established  after 
the  PUK  was  forced  to  flee  Ir- 
bil. An  Iraqi  mechanised  bat- 
talion stood  by  but  took  no 
part 

In  the  city  itself,  aid  offi- 
cials discussed  a water  crisis. 
The  PUK  controls  a dam  to 
the  east  and  has  cut  water 
and  electricity. 

In  Sulaymaniyah,  a city  of 
more  than  1 million,  thou- 
sands of  people  were  queuing 
for  water  and  many  were  tak- 
ing it  Cram  polluted  sources. 

The  Turkish  army  was 
reinforcing  its  positions  along 
the  Iraqi  frontier  yesterday, 
apparently  in  preparation  for 
setting  up  a "security  zone" 
inside  Iraqi  territory.  A for- 
eign ministry  official  denied 
earlier  reports  that  a “lim- 
ited" air  attack  was  carried 
out  against  separatist  Kurd- 
ish Workers'  Party  (PKK1 
rebels  inside  Iraq. 

Tansu  Ciller,  the  foreign 
minister,  also  denied  that 
there  was  any  plan  for  a cross- 
border  operation  similar  to 
the  six-week  assault  launched 
in  March  1995  against  PICK 
guerrillas  operating  from  the 
Western-protected  Kurdish 
enclave. 


Iraq  crisis,  page  7;  Leader 
comment,  page  8 


Sarah  Boseleyona 

low-fat  alternative 
to  beef  making  its 
supermarket  debut 


Kangaroos  have  ai- 

ways  held  a special 
place  in  British 
hearts  — look  at 
Skippy,  Kanga  from  Winnie 
the  Pooh  and  all  those  bed- 
time cuddly  toys. 

Yesterday  Tesco  gambled 
that  it  would  prove  equally  at- 
tractive to  our  stomachs,  and 
stocked  the  shelves  of  its 
larger  supermarkets  for  the 
first  time  with  kangaroo 
steaks  and  burgers. 

It  may  look  to  some  like  the 
latest  tactic  in  the  exotic  meat 
wars  that  have  blown  up  in 
the  wake  of  the  BSE  crisis 
and  the  general  trend  towards 
low-fat.  low-cholesterol 
eating. 

On  the  day  Tesco  launched 
kangaroo,  arch-rival  Salis- 
bury increased  the  number  of 


its  supermarkets  stocking  os- 
trich meat  from  10  to  50. 

Sains  bury  introduced  os- 
trich about  two  months  ago. 
said  a spokeswoman,  “neck 
and  neck  with  Tesco". 

Oh  no.  riposted  Tesco.  "we 
were  definitely  the  first". 

And  buffalo,  which  Sains- 
bury  will  stock  from  Thurs- 
day? “We  launched  buffalo  in 
February  95,"  said  Tesco. 

But  so  tar,  Tesco  have  kan- 
garoo to  themselves.  There  it 
sat  in  a pre-packed  bos  on 
the  vast  meat  counter  in  the 
Brook  Green  branch  in  Ham- 
mersmith. we?*  Load:.?,  be- 
tween venison  and  ostrich. 

It  was  very  politically  cor- 
rect kangaroo,  judging  from 
the  back  of  the  packet  — this 
was  meat  from  wild  animals 
killed  in  a government  cull  in 
Australia. 

But  Pat  Nash.  68.  almost 
shrieked  at  the  thought  of  eat- 
ing it.  "Oh  no.  no  — it’s  Like 
the  whale  meat  we  had  during 
the  war.  I only  ever  smelled  it 
cooking  once  and  that  was 
enough." 

Had  she  never  eaten  the 


First  catch  your  kangaroo 


Matthew  Fort’s 
Hopalong  Steaks 
(Serves  four) 

4 kangaroo  steaks 
2 cloves  of  garlic 
1 bay  leaf 

1 fresh  chilli  pepper 
170  ml  olive  oil 

sort  of  woolly  jumper  more 
commonly  found  in  this 
| country  — the  humble  rabbit? 
j “Yes  — ■ we  used  to  have  our 
I own  rabbits.  My  mum  used  to 
cry  when  she  was  cooking 
them." 

Gwyneth  Barrett  was  less 
queasy.  “You  never  see  rabbit 
now,  and  I like  rabbit  pie." 
She  was  mildly  interested  in 
the  latest  red  meat  to  hit  the 
supermarkets. 

“I  have  had  kangaroo  tail 
soup."  she  mused.  ’1  remem- 
ber it  was  very  gamey.  It  was 
quite  nice  because  I Like 


■ Pour  olive  oil 
over  steaks.  Add  bay 
leaf  and  diced  chilli 
pepper  with  seeds 
and  crushed  garlic. 
Leave  overnight. 

■ Remove  steaks 
from  marinade  and 


gamey  things.”  Where  did  she 
get  it?  “In  Harrods,  of 
course." 

She  went  on:  "To  be  honest. 
I'm  buying  beef  wherever 
possible  because  I'm  so  angry  I 
about  everything  to  do  with 
beef.  I think  we’re  being  made 
victims.  I'm  very  anti-Euro- 
pean really. 

"I  have  been  eating  beef  for 
more  than  70  years  and  I'm 
still  alive." 

Manijeh  Parki,  a hair- 
dresser in  Kensington,  was  so 
concerned  about  BSE  that  she 
would  not  buy  British  if  she 


wipe  dry.  Grill  or 
fry  for  about  four 
minutes  on  each 
side.  Sprinkle  with 
balsamic  vinegar. 

■ Serve  with  pommes 
grognantes  and  wash  down 
with  chateau  cou  rouge. 


could  possibly  help  it  and  had 
even  switched  to  organic 
milk. 

"But  I'm  a real  meat  eater.  I 
try  different  meats  sometimes 
and  I might  try  kangaroo," 
she  sa  id. 

Surveyor  Geoff  Locke 
thought  he  already  had.  "Oh 
no  — that  was  ostrich."  he 
remembered.  “It  was  OK  — 
we’d  have  it  again.  It  was  a bit 
like  beef.” 

Trainee  barrister  Maureen 
Miller  turned  her  nose  up.  “It 
doesn't  appeal  to  me,"  she 
said.  It  was  something  to  do 


Yeltsin  comes  clean  on  heart  condition 


Political  gamble  as  president 
tells  Russians  of  new  operation 


— — — - — — — to  ease  increased  tension  be-  I 

James  Meek  in  Moscow  tween  his  possible  successors. 

In  the  short  term,  it  is  not 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  dear  who,  if  anyone,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Russian  designated  acting  head  of 
people  last  night  what  they  state  while  the  president  is  on 
had  long  believed,  that  he  is  the  operating  table, 
gravely  ill  and  will  enter  hos-  Neither  Mr  Yeltsin  nor  his 
pital  for  heart  surgery  at  the  aides  gave  any  hint  Last  night 
end  of  the  month.  as  to  the  nature  of  the  opera- 

In  what  could  be  the  tion.  Previous  reports  have 
riskiest  throw  of  the  dice  yet  suggested  he  needed  heart  by- 
by  an  inveterate  political  pass  surgery, 
gambler,  he  decided  that  to  He  is  likely  to  be  treated  at 
clearly  acknowledge  one  real  the  respected  Cardiac 
sickness  would  make  him  Research  Centre  on  the  out- 
stroneer  than  leaving  the  skirts  of  Moscow,  headed  by 


JHWilgCl  *******  _ ■ .mm 

aSmor?  3 th°U*  forth"  \irtuS^\Tnfmimunf  President  Yeltsin  sips  tea  during  his  interview  on  Russian  television  yesterday 

“I  want  us  to  have  a society  fication  of  Leonid  Brezhnev.  . , ..  x , „ . , . . ,.r 

of  fruth.  we  shomd  not  con-  The  surgical  options  for  a tuII  and  healthier  life 

cealwhat  has  been  concealed  cardiac  surgery  research  lao-  57  “ 


before,”  he  said. 


oratory  at  the  Russian  Acad- 


Lie  oa  hi.  -L  , , , 

Years  of  Kremlin  cover-ups,  emy  of  Sciences,  said  bypass 
denials  and  feverish  media  surgery  usually  involved  a 


BORIS  YELTSIN  could  visualise  the  state  of  his  a feeling  of  pressure, 
emerge  from  his  sur-  coronary  arteries.  There  are  two  main  op- 

, (ah  hnnrt  ilicwiu  a For  Hnrtnrs  to  ho  oHvicio o tinnc  fnr  treatment  once 


denialsand  feverish  motia  surgery  ^ ^ for  h^td^a  tote  advising  for  ti^i^t  on^e 

speculation  abputhte  health  E£er ami keener  man.  His  surgical  intervention,  at  drug  therapy  has  failed  to 

to  iy  Fto*YeHsin,  who  is  on  holi-  admission  yesterday,  deliv-  least  one  of  the  main  ar-  alleviate  the  symtoms.  Cor- 

h^Sven  him  a day  at  a hunting  lodge  outside  ened  in  a slow  voice,  that  he  tenes  to  his  heart  wflj  be  70 

ms  aoctors  nao  given  Moscow  looked  puffy  and  was  seeking  a surgical  solu-  per  cent  narrower  than  it  dilating  the  obstruction  in 

h*TS  recommendation  of  tired  during  SteleSion  in-  tion  to  his  coronary  artery  shonJdbe.  « is  likely  that  the  vessels  asmga  balloon 

oo-  terview  with  the  RAI  news  disease  comes  after  two  Mr  Yeltsin  will  have  be-  passed  up  through  an  ar- 

OTtiS^™toSr!pSiw  agency.  But  despite  his  slow  heart  attacks  this  year,  tween  one  and hthree  vessels  tery  m the  groin  under  x- 

eranon  or  a.  so  to  say,  “s  j aware  and  writes  Luisa  Dillner.  m this  condition.  ray  control. 

Starred.  The  puffy  face  and  the  He  is  highly  likely  to  aufr  Mr  Yeltein  is  more iBkely 


were  set  aside  when  he  ap-  I months  of  rehabilitation. 


ray  control. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  more  likely 


me  assuram.es  u“lsx:_ 

Kremlin  doctors  are  unlikely  I years  of  sudden  holidays. 


eranon  or  a.  so  to  say.  passive  Z-rtelMinDiUner.  in  this  condition.  ray  control. 

e£f  ^r^Jvfn nwiv  informed  The  puffy  face  and  the  He  is  highly  likely  to  suf-  Mr  Yeltsin  is  more  likely 

said'  spe^mw^!n  tie  is  due  to  have  a four-  wav  he walks  as  if  on  coast-  fer  from  angina,  pain  to  be  offered  a coronary  ar- 
SS«»1^‘Bi^l^iTOtwork  hour  meeting  with  Chancel-  ere  are  indications  that  the  brought  on  by  the  inability  tery  bypass  graft  (CABG.  or 

won't  lor HelmutKohl  of  Germany  blood  vessels  supplying  his  of  the  coronary  arteries  to  cabbage  as  doctors  call  the 

nearer  suited  me.  ^ wo  tomorro,f  arareencounter  heart  are  in  a perilous  con-  supply  the  heart  with  procedure).  This  is  a m^J or 

™ I*  “f  andto  be  with?  foreign  statesman,  dition.  The  investigations  enough  blood  for  the  ener-  operation  that  lasts  about 

25aS?l2L?Ki?^Si*£d10  m Since  his  re-eKttion  in  Julv  be  has  had  to  determine  the  gy  it  is  expending.  Angina  five  hours  and  requires 

restored  to  toll  health  - - as  Store  rusr^wCTmn  u disease  will  Is  typically  felt  as  a dull  blood  to  be  diverted  away 

Sve  included  cardiac  angi-  ache  in  the  centre  of  the  from  the  heart  and  lungs 

nf  the  after  two  heart  attacks  and  graphy,  where  dye  is  in-  chest  which  is  often  de-  Into  a by-pass  machine 

years  of  sudden  holidays.  jected  under  s-rey  visioe  to  scribed  by  patients  as  ^ettecoronary  artenes 

The  operation  is  painful, 
but  with  adequate  pain 
relief  he  should  be  sitting 

— _ _ • ■ ■ out  of  bed  the  next  day. 

GTtoontv  vears  after  a potent  mix  of  loud,  jarnng  He  is  90  per  cent  certain 

* in,cl1  " * _ _ - ■ ■ - _■ _ m.  ...  . to  B®t  relief  from  angina 

mucic.  druaSe  attitude  and  bad  hair  laid  waste  to  after  the  operation.  But  if 
a generation,  two  Americans  rekindle  a bitter  ESSKJS 

trans-Atlantic  feud  with  the  publication  of  P ease  b. 

Kill  Me:  The  Uncensored  Oral  History  of  Punk,  is  ^ ^ * 


o 


IWenty  years  after  a potent  mix  of  loud,  jarnng 
music,  drugs,  attitude  and  bad  hair  laid  waste  to 
a generation,  two  Americans  rekindle  a bitter 
trans-Atlantic  feud  with  the  publication  of  Please 
Kill  Me:  The  Uncensored  Oral  History  of  Punk. 


Dr  Luisa  Dillner  is  the  Guard- 
ian's health  editor. 


with  toy  kangaroos,  she 
thought.  “It  is  pure 
conditioning." 

Nor  are  all  Australians  in 
harmony  with  kangaroo 
steak. 

“There’s  no  way  Td  eat  it,” 
said  Wendy  Nichols,  who 
came  to  Britain  20  years  ago. 
"It  looks  disgusting.  It  looks 
like  something  you'd  eat  if 
I you  bad  no  other  food  in  the 
Outback,  or  way  beyond  the 
| black  stump,  as  we  say." 

Tesco  says  it  is  launching 
kangaroo  in  response  to  the 
customer's  desire  for  health- 
ier alternatives  to  beef.  - 

It  has  10  times  less  fat  than 
rump  steak  (below  1 per  cent) 
and  is  low  in  cholesteroL  Kan- 
garoo rump  has  25  per  cent 
less  fat  even  than  skinless 
chicken  breast.  Kangaroo 
burgers  are  way  down  the  fat 
league  compared  with  the  av- 
erage beef  quarter-pounder. 

And  compared  with  beef,  it 
is  relatively  cheap.  A pack  of 
two  kangaroo  steaks  costs 
£3.99  and  two  burgers  for 
£2.99.  Kanga  and  chips, 
anyone? 


Diplomat  faces 
jail  over  films 
of  ‘paedophilic 
depravity’ 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

A DIPLOMAT  with  more 
than  30  years  service 
faces  up  to  seven  years  in  jail 
after  being  convicted  yester- 
day of  smuggling  into  Britain 
one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  child  pornography  found 
by  Customs. 

Robert  Coghlan,  aged  54,  a 
former  First  Secretary  who 
was  described  in  court  as  a 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  character, 
was  remanded  in  custody  for 
sentence  today.  He  denied 
fraudulent  evasion  at  South- 
wark crown  court  in  south 
London- 

After  the  trial,  Jim  McGre- 
gor, deputy  chief  investigator 
with  Customs  and  Excise, 
said  be  believed  Coghlan  was 
part  of  a network  of  men  shar- 
ing an  interest  in  such 
pornography. 

“I  believe  the  videos  were 
destined  for  wherever  he  was 
going  and  whoever  was  in  his 
network,"  he  said. 

The  jury  deliberated  for 
less  than  an  hour  before 
returning  its  verdict  on  Cogh- 
lan, who  Is  fluent  in  six  lan- 
guages, including  Serbo-Croat 
and  Japanese,  and  who  has 
served  in  Brazil.  Cuba.  Swit- 
zerland and  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

He  was  arrested  after  Cus- 
toms became  suspicious 
about  his  videos  temporarily 
stored  at  an  Essex  depot  en 
route  to  Madrid,  bis  next 
posting. 

A search  found  109  obscene 
videos,  70  of  which  contained 
scenes  of  “paedophilic  de- 
pravity” and  involving  boys 
as  young  as  11. 

Mr  Coghlan  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  importing  the 
tapes  as  he  assumed  they 
would  go  straight  to  Spain. 

A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man said:  "It  is  too  early  to 
comment  on  his  career  but  we 
will  obviously  have  to  take 
Into  account  the  outcome  of 
the  trial  and  consider 
whether  disciplinary  action  Is 
appropriate.” 
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Fears  grow  of  a bloody  internal  feud  as  Spring  and  Mayhew  attempt  to  rebuild  the  peace  process  News  in  brief 


Senior  loyalists  ‘on  hit  list’ 


Vhrek  ChwxBuiy  In  Belfast 


POLICE  yesterday 
warned  a number 
of  leading  loyalists 
in  Belfast  that  their 
lives  could  be  In 
danger,  raising  fears  of  a 
bloody  internal  feud. 

A number  of  leading  loyal- 
ists are  on  a hit  list  which  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Mid  Ul- 
ster branch  of  the  paramili- 
tary Ulster  Volunteer  Force 
(UVF),  according  to  security 
sources. 

One  of  the  men  whose  life  is 
in  danger  is  a Belfast-based 
member  of  the  leadership  of 
the  paramilitary  Ulster  De- 
fence Association. 

Fears  of  a violent  feud 


were  raised  last  week  when 
the  Combined  Loyalist  Mili- 
tary Cvuimand  issued  a 'quit 
Ulster  or  die**  ultimatiom  to 
Billy  Wright  and  Alex  Kbit. 

Mr  Wright,  who  was  given 
72  hours  to  leave  the  prov- 
ince, enjoys  widespread  sup- 
port in  Mid  Ulster  and  contin- 
ues to  defy  the  loyalist 
paramilitaries’  ultimatum. 
Mr  Kerr,  who  is  currently  in 
prison  on  remand,  has  been 
ordered  to  leave  upon  release. 

Billy  Hutchinson,  spokes- 
man for  the  Progressive 
Unionist  Party,  the  political 
wing  of  the  UVF,  said  last 
night  that  he  . believed  the 
death  threat  issued  against 
Mr  Wright  and  Mr  Kerr 
would  be  carried  out  and  that 
I “this  matter  can't  be  settled 


through  mediation".  The  PUP 
Is  one  of  the  fringe  loyalist 
parties  Mr  Wright  has  criti- 
cised for  their  involvement  in 
the  Stormont  talks. 

flews  of  the  death  threats, 
which  could  shatter  the  frag- 
ile peace  process,  came  as  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  and  the 
Irish  foreign  minister,  Dick 
Spring,  met  in  Dublin  for  pre- 
liminary discussions  before 
the  Stormont  peace  talks 
begin  next  Monday. 

Following  a summer  of  vio- 
lent dashes,  which  has  in- 
creased sectarian  tension  in 
the  province,  both  politicans 
Said  there  was  a need  to  instil 
a fresh  momentum  into  the 
talks. 

Mr  Spring  said:  “It  has 


been  a difficult  summer  but  1 1 
think  there  is  a determina- 
tion by  both  governments  to 
approach  next  Monday  In  a 
very  positive  mood.'.1 

Sir  Patrick  said:  "The  gov- 
ernments share  a common  po- 
sition that  the  talks  do  repre- 
sent the  best  and  indeed  the 
only  way  of  going  forward  in 
pursuit  of  a political  settle- 
ment based  on  consent  and 
are  looking  forward  now  to 
sharing  our  ideas  as  to  how 
that  can  best  be  brought 
about  on  Monday." 

Responding  to  calls  for 
fringe  loyalist  parties  to  be 
expelled  from  the  talks  be- 
cause they  have  refused  to 
condemn  the  death  threat 
against  Mr  Wright  and  Mr 
Kerr,  Sir  Patrick  said  that 


procedures  were  in  place  for 
dealing  with  breaches  of  the 
Mitchell  principles,  which 
require  that  all  those  taking 
part  in  the  Mika  relinquish 
violence. 

Meanwhile,  a row  broke 
yesterday  over  the  presence 


of  a leading  Unionist  MP  at  a 
rally  in  support  of  Billy 
Wright 

William  McCrea.  Demo- 
cratic Unionist  Party  MP  for 
Mid  Ulster,  spoke  at  the  rally 
in  Porta  down,  Co  Armagh,  an 
Wednesday  night  attended 
by  almost  3,000  people  includ- 
ing several  supporters  and 
members  of  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force. 

He  said  that  he  attended  to 
’‘defend  the  right  of  free 
speech”  and  Mr  Wright’s 


Judges  give 
ultimatum  to 
rebel  vicar 


right  to  criticise  the  loyalist 
leadership.  .* 

However,  Patsy  McGolone, 

of  the  SD£P,  accused  Mr 
McCrea  of  “crass  hypocrisy”. 
He  said:  “When  we  entered 
into  dialgoue  with  Sinn  Fein 
to  help  bring  an  end  to  IRA 
violence,  Mr  McCrea  was 
among  the  first  to  spew  sanc- 
timonious condemnation  of 
our  party’s  action.” 

Francis  Molloy.  of  Sinn 
Fein,  called  on  Mr  McCrea  to 
resign.  He  said:  "Mr  McCrea 
is  claiming  to  defend  freedom 
of  speech,  a principle  he  does 
not  extend  to  republicans  and 
naflonaUsts.  He  dgftmda  the 
right  of  someone  who  at  the 
very  least  has  publicly  as- 
serted the  right  of  loyalists  to 
kDl  Catholics.” 


ms 


in 

Guardian  libel  case 

TOE  PRIME  Sinister,  John  Major,  his  deputy,  Michael  Hesel- 
tirae,  and  theCabtnet  Secretary.  Sir  Robin  Butler,  are  being 

subpoenaed  by  the  Guardian’s  lawyers  to  give  evidence  in  a 

libel  af^ionbrongbtagiinst  the  newspaper  byformer  Tory 
tradawninishir  jTnrnrHww,  a Guardian  spokesman  qatd  last 

night  The  case  is  due  to  starlit  the  high  court  on  October  1.  a 
week  before  the Tory  party  conference  ^Bournemouth,  and  is 
scheduled  to  last  a month. 

!Uiene wspaper’s  lawyers  have  stressed  to  Mr  Major  that  the 
derire  to  hrmg  the  hearing  forward  from  next  year— when  it 
was  expected  to  takeptace — was  that  ofMr  Hamilton,  who  quit 
as  tradamtnlster  in  1994  over  the  allegations  and  is  fighting  to 
dearhis  name  ewer  accusations  foat  he  asked  Commons  ques- 
tions in  return  for  cash  ftomHarrods  owner  Mohammed  al- 
Fayed. 

Mr  Major,  campaigning  ^Lancashire,  said  It  was  all  news  to 
him:  “X  don’t  anticipate!  am  going  to  miss  any  of  the  confer- 
ence, but  I don’t  know.  The  first  I heard  about  it  was  this 
meaning-” 


James  Mcilde 


A CHURCH  of  England 
/ \ vicar  was  told  by 
JUJk  judges  yesterday  to 
# wdrop  his  “untenable, 
unsustainable”  claim  that 
the  Queen  had  broken  her 
coronation  oath  by  allow- 
ing the  ordination  of 
women  as  priests. 

The  Rev  Paul  William- 
son. who  argued  the  Queen 
was  unlawfully  led  into 
agreeing  the  Church’s 
“theological  heresy”,  was 
warned  that  his  submis- 
sions to  the  High  Court 
were  full  of  “legal 
heresies”. 

Lord  Justice  Simon 
Brown  and  two  other 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal unanimously  agreed 
that  the  arguments  of  the 
“sincere  and  determined” 
cleric  were  “hopeless”  and 
should  be  abandoned. 

He  warned  the  47-year- 
old  vicar  of  St  George's. 
Han  worth,  Middlesex,  that 
his  numerous  legal  chal- 
lenges were  “abusive  and 
vexatious”  and  the  judg- 
ment should  be  “positively 
the  last  litigious  venture  in 
this  field”. 

Lord  Justice  Brown  said 
he  could  not  express  a view 
on  theological  heresy  “but  I 
say  with  confidence  that 
his  submissions  to  this 
court  were  full  of  legal  her- 
esies". Lord  Justice  Morritt 
said:  “If  he  does  not  heed 
this  warning,  he  may  find 
himself  subject  to  orders  of 
the  court  prohibiting  him 
from  pursuing  legally  hope- 
less claims." 

An  unrepentant  Mr  Wil- 
liamson said  afterwards:  “I 
shall  not  take  the  slightest 


bit  of  notice.  They  can  dap 
me  in  irons.  I am  here  for 
Christ,  not  their  siBy  witter- 
mgs.”  He  intended  to  pursue 
his  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  European 
Court  if  necessary . 

The  judges  considered  ap- 
plications in  five  separate 
cases  where  Mr  Williamson 
was  trying  to  overturn 
High  Court  orders  dismiss- 
ing his  challenges  to 
women’s  ordination. 

Mr  Williamson  argued 
that  the  “politically  cor- 
rect” decision  by  the 
Church  of  England  had 
flouted  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  Church  had  used  a 
wretched  piffling”  canon 
to  introduce  women  priests 
with  the  agreement  of  Par- 
liament. but  It  was  legally 
impossible  for  the  Queen  to 
agree  to  any  measure  that 
breached  her  oath  to  ‘’pre- 
serve inviolably”  Church 
doctrine. 

Mr  Williamson  said: 
“Your  lordships  face  the 
choice  of  regarding  the 
oath  as  a decorative  piece 
of  medievalism  or  accept- 
ing what  I say.” 

Part  of  the  coronation 
oath  administered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  June  2,  1953,  asked: 
“Will  you  preserve  inviola- 
bly the  settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the 
doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline. and  government 
thereof  as  by  law  estab- 
lished in  England?” 

• The  Church  in  Wales  will 
decide  whether  to  ordain 
women  priests  later  this 
month.  A previous  attempt 
in  1994  Called  when  the 
House  of  Clerics  did  not 
give  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 


7ZH3uardian 

International  Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle.  £19.50.  Price 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  fill  in  the  form  below  and  send  it  to: 
Guardian  International  Offer, 

PO  Bax  355. 

Bushey,  Herts  WD22NA, 

UK 

with  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  or  flll  In  your 
Visa/Mastercard  details. 


Please  send  me_ 

at  Cl 9.50:  cost  £ 

order  tor  the  sum  of  E. 
Mastercard  account. 

Card  No: ! 


Guardian  International  umbrefla/s 
. I enclose  a cheque/ money 
or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


n ' i i i rr  i i i ! i i i 


Expiry  dale: 


Signature. 

Name: 


Address: 


T am  here  for  Christ* . . . The  Rev  Paul  Williamson  outside  the  Appeal  Court  yesterday 
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Ministers  in  drive  to  stamp  out 
slur  of  classroom  racism 


Sickle-cell  breakthrough 

SCIENTISTS  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  ami  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  foe  United  States  announced  a breakthrough  in  the  search 
fbr  a care  for  potentially  fetal  sickle  cell  anaemia,  after  discover- 
ing a form  of  gene  repair  which  promises  new  hope  for  the 
muttons  cC  sufferers  worldwide. 

The  disease is  caused  bya  genetic  defect  which  causes  sufler- 
ers’  redMoodcePtto  become  ndshapen— sickle  shaped — and 
foe  researchers,  reporting  in foe USfovnnalSaeiKfe,  claim  they 
can  experimentally  correct  this  in  blood  csOs  taken  from  sickle 
[ call  patients,  although  they  have  not  yet  tested  the  treatment  on 
humans.  ••• 

Eric  Km  tec,  amodale  professor  of  pharmacology  at  Jeflhrpon 
Medical  College,  said:  “Wlfli  this  gene  repair  technique  we  bppe  to 
correct  the  genetic  mutation  in  human  blood  cells...  and  reduce 
foe  episodes  of  pain  and  organ  damage.”  Many  cases  of the  disease 
occur  among  AfroCaribbeans— one  in  10  in  foe  United  Kingdom 
suffer  from  it— while  in  Nigeria  alone.  90,000  babiesayear  are 
bom with  foe  disease,  of  whom  70  per  cent  die  before  the  age  cf 
five.  — Joint  Alfred 


Queen’s  medal  for  poetry 

THE  Queen's  1996 Gold  Medal  for  Poetry  has  been  awarded  to 
Frier  Redgrave,  64,  Buckingham  Palace  said  yesterday.  Mr  Red- 
grove,  from  Cornwall,  is  a prolific  poet,  novelist  and  playwright 
and  was  recommended  foe  foe  medal  by  a committee  headed  by 
foe  Port  laureate.  Ted  Hughes.  Originally  foe  award,  instituted 
by  King  George  V fnifl33,  was  only  open  to  Britons  but  in  1985  it 
was  extended  to  all  the  Queen’s  subjects. 


Second  solvent  victim  feared 

A BO  Ycf  14  boy  died  yesterday  after  apparently  inhaling  the 
contents  ofhis  sister's  aerosol  deodorant  Carl  Lee  Cdoper.  who 
was  found  collapsed  in  his  home  in  Darlington  in  the  early  hours, 
is  foe  second  County  Durham  victim  linked  to  solvent  abuse  in  72 
boors: 

On  Monday,  Lee  Thompson.  15,  died  after  collapsing  in  a field 
near  his  home  in  Chester^Street  during  a party,  fiar  which 
alcohol  find  lighterfliri  hmihsan  fwnght  An  htqiiW  HtH-i  his 

death  is  due  to  be  openedin  Durham  on  Monday . 


Britons  in  Jumbo  terror 

BRmSHpassgpgere  screamed  in  terror  aboard  ajombo  jet 
yesterday  wheaitheidane  was  tossed  around  in  a violent  lightning 
stonn.  A total  of30  people  were  injured,  two  seriously,  when 
falling  baggage  caused  havoc  an  foe  Air  Runce  Boeing  747 
Johannesburg-Paris  flightTSe  jet,whh 203 people  on  board,  was 
fhnrigri tnmalco anemetgpDCy laririfng at Mana=»fllp 
Air  ETance  confirmed  there  were  "passengers  destined  for 
British  locations"  on  hoard  tire  plane.  Ilia  understood  that  those 
passengers  were  intending  to  travel  onwards  from  Paris  to  Loa- 
don,  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 


Hanged  man  ‘killed  wife5 

POLICE  believe  a man  found  hanging  yesterday  had  battered  his 
whrangri  wifofn Hnath  wyj  attempted  tn kill  hfa am  hnfen»  talcing 
his  own  life.  Kerry  Sumner,  23,  was  found  dead  in  her  flat  in 
Sherineham.  Norfolk,  early  yesterday  and  her  18-monfo-old  son 
Jordan  was  found  lying  beside  her  wift  a severe  stomach  wound. 
Ms  Sumner’s  estranged  husband,  Toby  26.  was  later  found  dead  at 
bis  flat  in  foe  nearby  market  town  cf Ayisham.  Police  said  Ms 
Sumner  had  died  from  multiple  injuries,  and  it  is  understood  hs- 
son — who  is  described  as  stable  after  emergency  surgery — was 
stabbed. 

Ms  Sumner  and  Jordan  were  found  by  her  boyfriend.  Trevor 
Ttxm,  who  is  in  his  mid-Ms,  when  he  returned  to  flie  flat  which  he 
shared  with  them  at  about  lam  yesterday  morning  after  fin  idling 
work  at  a nearby  Bernard  Matthews  poultry  factory.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Sumner's  divorce  was  due  to  be  finalised  in  the 
next  few  days. 


Correction 


More  than  a decade  of  Tory  attacks  on 
‘loony  left’  inner  city  programmes  are  now 
being  reversed,  reports  Donald  McLeod, 
Education  Correspondent 


Exclusion  from  school 
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CONSERVATIVE  minis- 
ters yesterday  reversed 
more  than  a decade  of 
attacks  on  "loony  left”  class- 
room policies  and  instructed 
schools  to  adopt  anti-racist 
and  multi-cultural  pro- 
grammes to  help  students 
from  ethnic  minorities. 

The  move  infuriated  Tory 
backbenchers  but  was  wel- 
comed by  teachers  as  a return 
to  the  equal  opportunities  pol- 
icies of  the  Inner  London 
Education  Authority  (Ilea) 
abolished  by  the  Thatcher 
government 

"Colour  blind”  policies  in 
schools  had  failed  to  tackle  in- 
equalities, and  the  perfor- 
mance of  African  and  Carib- 
bean pupils  — six  times  more 
likely  to  be  expelled  than 
their  white  peers  — was  of 
particular  concern,  said  a 
report  from  the  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education  (Oust- 
ed) published  yesterday. 

In  the  past  10  years  there 
bad  been  dramatic  improve- 
ments In  exam  results  among 
some  minority  groups  such  as 
Bangladeshi  children  in  Inner 
London,  but  the  gap  between 


the  highest  and  lowest  achiev- 
ing groups  was  growing. 
Asian  pupils  were  most  likely 
to  be  bullied,  and  there  was 
an  "unusually  high  degree  of 
conflict  between  teachers  and 
African-Caribbean  pupils”. 

Cheryl  Gillan,  the  Educa- 
tion Minister,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pursue  a 
range  of  initiatives  in  schools 
in  collaboration  with  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity. including  ethnic  monitor- 
ing and  schemes  to  tackle 
racial  stereotyping.  “Some 
ethnic  minority’  pupils  do  ex- 
tremely well  but  others 
achieve  less  than  they  could. 
This  is  a real  cause  for  con- 
cern. The  Government  takes 
it  very  seriously  and  is  deter- 
mined to  tackle  it.” 

Harry  Greenway.  a Conser- 
vative member  of  the  Com- 
mons education  committee, 
said:  "it  is  right  to  have  a de- 
sire to  be  fair  to  all,  but  the 
way  to  achieve  that  fairness 
is  giving  everyone  equal 
treatment" 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  however,  said  the 
Government  was  adopting 


-fUR  Prilttteal  Antmnl  I^hhy  whTfhh**  donated  gl  mfllioa  tOtfae 
Labour  Party,  has  asked  us  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  British 
arm  of  foe  International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare,  as  we  reported 
on  Monday.  "We  are  a sister  organisation  with  foe  same  princi- 
ples  as  IFAW,  but  we  are  separately  funded  with  a separate 
membership,”  saM  Nick  Jmkrns  of  PAL.  “Soane  IFAW  members 
are  disgruntled  at  the  suggestion  that  foeir  contributions  for 
general  animal  welfere  may  have  gone  to  a political  party,  but 
that  is  not  foe  case.” 


Clarke  angers 
Tory  sceptics 


SoamO&TED 


WchMlWhtte 
Political  EdRor 


policies  which  it  once  decried 
as  loony  left  “It  abolished  the 
local  authority  which  most 
put  them  into  practice  — the 
Inner  London  Education  Au- 
thority — without  ensuring 
Its  practices  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  country.” 

Neil  Fletcher,  the  leader  of 
Dea  when  it  was  abolished  in 
1988,  said:  ‘This  sounds  like 
our  equal  opportunities  pol- 
icy, circa  1983.  The  difference 
is  that  we  were  putting  real 
money  into  it  Nearly  10  years 
have  been  wasted.” 

Chris  Woodhead,  HM  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  said 
schools  should  do  more  to 
monitor  by  ethnic  origin  pu- 
pils’ progress  and  examina- 
tion results.  He  hinted  that 


Ofsted  would  soon  insist  on 
this  information  during  in- 
spection visits. 

“Schools  must  address  eth- 
nic diversity,  as  failure  to  do 
so  has  proved  counterproduc- 
tive, Mr  Woodhead  said. 
‘‘Schools  can  and  do  make  a 
difference.  But  it  would  be 
blinkered  to  pretend  that  fam- 
ily background,  social  class 
or  ethnic  origin  are  not  also 
significant” 

Tower  Hamlets,  foe  London 
borough  praised  by  inspec- 
tors for  fostering  improve- 
ments among  poor  Banglade- 
shi children,  said  its  £8 
mill  inn  English  language  pro- 
gramme was  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause ministers  were  dither- 
ing over  funding. 


School  health  checks  to  focus  on  ‘deprived1  children 


David  Brinclle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


PARENTS  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect their  children  to  have 
a health  check  at  school,  the 
Government  has  admitted. 


The  Department  of  Health 
said  the  school  health  service 
had  become  more  selective 
and  was  concentrating  on 
functions  including  provision 
of  a safety  net  for  children 
from  deprived  backgrounds. 

School  nurses'  leaders 


reacted  angrily.  They  said 
changing  family  structures 
meant  they  were  needed  more 
than  ever.  Sue  Botes,  profes- 
sional officer  at  the  Health 
Visitors’  Association,  which 
represents  school  nurses, 
said:  “It  is  just  dire  that  this 


is  what  they  are  saying:  foe 
availability  of  somebody  for 
all  school  children  to  go  to  is 
absolutely  crucial”  There  is 
no  legal  requirement  for  a 
school  health  service  and  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a soft 
touch  for  cuts  in  recent  years. 


THE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke.  yesterday 
tweaked  the  Tory  Euro- 
sceptics’  tail  when  he  said 
that  it  was  "far  more  likely 
than  not”  that  a European 
single  currency  would  come 
into  being  in  the  next  five 
years  — and  breezily  dis- 
missed “irrelevant  talk  about 
the  myths  of  federalism”. 

Mr  Clarke  was  speaking 
after  15  of  Britain’s  most 
senior  industrial  leaders 
wrote  to  yesterday's  Finan- 
cial Times  warning  John  Ma- 
jor's cabinet  not  to  give  in  to 
rightwing  pressure  and  rule 
oat  British  membership  cf 
such  a system  In  the  coming 
1997-2002  Parliament 
Mr  Clarke  said  that  foe 
businessmen,  sill  heads  cf  big 
companies,  were  defending 
''our  patriotic  interests"  — a 
choice  of  language  further  de- 
signed to  provoke  his  critics. 
He  spoke  as  Labour’s  foreign 
affairs  spokesman,  Robin 
Cook,  also  invoked  the  merits 
of  a single  currency  — pro- 
vided it  could  be  achieved  on 
a “level  playing  field". 

Rightwingers  like  John 
Redwood  were  infuriated;  by 


yesterday's  intervention  from 
the  big  guns  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry, 
whose  huge  global  markets 
make  them  more  sympathetic 
to  the  case  for  creating  a 
"Euro”  to  replace  EU 
national  currencies.  They 
want  Mr  Major  to  say  no  now 
and  make  foe  issue  an  elec- 
tion winner. 

In  contrast  to  some  anti-fed- 
eralist colleagues  the  former 
Welsh  Secretary  is  seeking  to 
use  next  month's  Tory  confer- 
ence to  plead  for  party  unity, 
but  his  idea  of  unity  is  also 
anti-single  currency. 

Touring  in  foe  North-west 
yesterday,  Mr  Major  said,  the 
FT  letter  was  simply  restating 
what  “has  been  government 
policy  for  a long  time"  — 
without  acknowledging  foe 
pressure  on  him  from  foe 
Thatcher-Goldsmith  wing  to 
move  further  to  the  right 

Mr  Clarke,  typically,  went 
further.  Though  the  Euro 
might  not  meet  its  scheduled 
1999  launch  date  it  would  be 
up  and  running  "som  where 
around  the  end  of  foe  cen- 
tury", he  said  on  Radio  4's 
Today.  He  repeated  at  a party 
press  conference:  “There's  a 
lot  of  irrelevant  talk  here 
about  this  myth  ol 
federalism." 
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Action  over 
‘slap’  father 
defended 


Victoria  Clark 


t OCTAL  services  chiefs 
in  Staffordshire  yes- 
ay  defended  their 
'actions  over  a teacher 
who  spent  IS  hours  in  a police 
cell  and  two  months  hanioh^ 
from  his  home  after  his  12- 
year-old  son  told  police  he 
had  hit  him  over  the  head. 

The  boy's  father,  a 43- year 
old  from  Uttoxeter.  admitted 
slapping  the  boy  to  stop  him 
tormenting  his  younger 
brother.  After  being  charged 
with  assault,  he  was  forced  to 
live  with  bis  parents  in  Liver- 
pool and  had  to  drive  5,000 
miles  in  nine  weeks  to  main- 
tain contact  with  his  wife  and 
other  children. 

Yesterday  he  blamed  social 
services,  who  were  called  In 
by  police  to  interview  him 
and  his  son.  “They  put  my 
son  on  a pedestal.  They  bent 
over  backwards  to  believe 
anything  he  said.  They  even 
told  me  I didn’t  love  him.  How 
could  they  say  that?’1  he  said. 

He  said  his  son  “had  been 
warned  he  would  be  smacked 
if  he  carried  on  misbehaving. 
He  tried  to  kick  me  so  I 
slapped  him  on  the  side  Of  the 
face  and  told  him  to  go  to  bed. 
It  was  not  a hard  blow.” 

Hours  later,  the  man  was 
arrested  by  four  police  offi- 
cers at  2am  on  June  23.  After 
he  was  charged,  social  work- 


ers said  they  believed  the  slap 
had  been  above  reasonable 
force  for  chastisement 

Yesterday  Staffordshire 
social  services  sai±  “We  are 
bound  by  statute  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  child  involved. 
We  do  not  say  a father  should 
not  smack  a child,  but  suggest 
smacking  is  a last  resort  He 
could  have  stopped  giving 
him  pocket  money  or  sweets 
or  watching  TV. 

“The  decision  to  prosecute 
is  not  taken  lightly." 

This  week  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service  decided  it  was 
not  in  the  public  interest  to 
pursue  the  case.  The  boy 
withdrew  his  statement  and 
his  fhther  was  bound  over  for 
a year. 

Yesterday  he  said;  “I  do  not 
blame  him  [my  son],  I blame 
the  social  workers  for  allow- 
ing this  to  get  to  court  1 have 
no  previous  criminal  convic- 
tions yet  I have  had  to  live 
away  from  home  for  11  weeks. 
1 stuck  to  my  guns  because  I 
knew  I was  innocent,  but  the 
whole  thing  got  completely 
out  of  hand." 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Children’s  Society  said: 
“Parents  are  feeling  rather 
lost  about  what  they  can  and 
can’t  do  these  days.  But  if 
we’re  focusing  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child  we're  proba- 
bly getting  it  right  most  of  the 
time.” 


Scientists  make  ‘landmark’ 
discovery  of  repair  gene 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


BRITISH  scientists  have 
isolated  a gene  that  plays 
a key  role  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  cancer-caus- 
ing ultraviolet  rays  and 
tobacco  smoke. 

The  identification  of  the 
gene,  XPF.  is  described  as  a 
landmark.  A team  from  Impe- 
rial Cancer  Research  Fund 
laboratories,  working  with 
Dutch  and  US  colleagues,  sees 
the  gene  as  a key  piece  in  the 
jigsaw  puzzle  of  what  are 
known  as  "repair  genes”. 
These  genes  control  the  pro- 
duction of  enzymes  that  high- 
light. chop  out,  and  repair 
damage  to  the  DNA  in  the 
cell  Cells  often  mutate  as 
they  divide:  if  the  mutations 
are  not  scrapped,  they  may 
multiply  uncontrollably, 
causing  cancer. 


The  scientists  — who  report 
their  discovery  in  the  journal 
Cell  today  — isolated  XPF  by 
studying  a rare  disease,  xero- 
derma pigmentosum,  which 
makes  people  ultra-sensitive 
to  sunlight  and  especially  vul- 
nerable to  skin  cancer.  The 
discovery  may  in  future  lead 
to  more  effective  treatments 
for  cancer,  but  at  the  moment 
it  raises  as  many  questions  as 
it  answers. 

Dr  Rick  Wood  of  the  ICRF 
said  yesterday:  *‘We  have 
started  to  study  the  enzyme 
and  we  know  that  it  always 
cuts  the  DNA  in  the  correct 
place  and  at  a set  point  away 
from  the  damage. 

“But  it  is  not  smart  enough" 
to  do  this  without  instruc- 
tions, because  it  is  really  only 
a pair  of  scissors.  Somehow 
these  scissors  are  guided  to 
the  right  place  by  other  pro- 
teins. Understanding' how 
that  works  is  the  next  step." 


BRITAIN  5 


Meditation  among  the  scaffolding . - . Buddhists  yesterday  at  the  Eskdalemuir  temple  where  cracked  beams  threaten  to  make  the  roof  unsafe  photograph-  murdo  mscleoo 


Faulty  temple 
will  be  born 
again,  say 
Buddhists  at 
£200,000 
appeal  launch 


EUROPE'S  largest  Bud- 
dhist temple  faces  a test- 
ing karma,  writes  Erlend 
Clous  ton.  Cracks  in  concrete 
beams  supporting  the  roof 
of  the  10-year-old  shrine  at 
Eskdalemuir  in  the  Scot- 
tish Borders  have  forced 
the  community  of  100 
monks  and  nuns  to  launch 
an  international  rebuilding 
appeal  for  £200,000. 


So  serious  is  the  situation 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Sa- 
mye  Ling  settlement  have 
abandoned  their  tradi- 
tional faith  in  volunteer 
labour  and  sought  assis- 
tance from  the  design  engi- 
neers, Ove  Amp. 

The  emergency  work  has 
badly  disrupted  temple  life, 
with  the  encroaching  hard- 
hat  areas  at  times  obliging 


shaven-headed  worship- 
pers to  conduct  their  rit- 
uals on  a stairwell  and  in  a 
relics  room. 

The  main  body  of  the 
shrine  is  now  a honeycomb 
of  scaffolding  and  steel 
girders. 

The  crisis  is  viewed  philo- 
sophically by  a community 
whose  spartan  lifestyle  still 
attracts  a six-month  wait- 


ing list.  The  abbot.  Lama 
Yeshe  Losal.  said:  “It 
teaches  us  the  imperma- 
nence of  everything:  noth- 
ing remains  forever.” 

He  is  serenely  confident 
that  the  temple's  40.000 
annual  visitors  will  answer 
the  financial  rail. 

Responsibility  for  the 
flawed  materialism  Is 
glossed  over  in  the  appeal 


literature.  The  ruptured 
beams'  new  steel  sleeves 
have  meant  the  destruction 
of  much  beautiful  painted 
plaster  work. 

But  years  of  dedicated 
artistry  have  not  turned  to 
dust.  The  gilded  fragments 
have  been  swept  and  pre- 
served for  use  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a future  building 
project. 


Met  offers  £95.000  to  PC  dismissed  after  complaining  about  blue  film  party  at  station 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A POLICE  officer,  who  was 
sacked  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  U years  ago  after  3 
row  over  an  off-duty  drinks 
and  blue  film  party,  has  been 
offered  £95,000  compensation. 
The  offer  comes  as  two  police- 
women accepted  a compensa- 
tion payment  following  a dis- 
pute over  pin-ups  in  their 
station. 


The  longest-running  com- 
pensation saga  in  the  police 
began  in  1982  when  PC  Gor- 
don Warren  declined  to  at- 
tend an  all-night  drinks  party 
at  Sutton  police  station  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  such 
an  event  should  be  taking 
place  on  police  premises- 
He  made  his  disapproval 
known  to  superior  officers. 
He  claims  that,  as  a result  he 
received  an  unfavourable 
report  and  it  was  suggested 
he  had  mental  problems. 


He  was  subsequently  dis- 
missed. Since  then,  he  has 
spent  £30,000  in  legal  costs  in 
fighting  for  compensation 
and  recognition  from  the  Met 
that  it  had  acted  wrongly  in 
dismissing  him. 

He  has  received  a personal 
apology  from  the  present 
commissioner.  Sir  Paul  Con- 
don, and  offers  of  recompense 
— the  latest  being  £95,000. 

‘T  cannot  accept  it  as  fair," 
said  Mr  Warren  last  night 
He  added  that  he  was  seek- 


ing £150,000,  based  on  half 
what  he  would  have  earned  if 
he  had  not  been  dismissed. 

“It’s  never  just  been  about 
money,  because  no  amount  of 
money  can  give  me  back  the 
lost  years.”  said  Mr  Warren, 
who  was  a fast  pursuit  driver 
while  in  the  police. 

He  has  the  backing  of  the 
Met  branch  of  the  Police 
Federation. 

In  Greater  Manchester,  two 
policewomen,  one  a sergeant 
and  the  other  a constable,  are 


understood  to  have  received 
£1,000  each  in  settlement  of  an 
action  which  arose  more  than 
a year  ago. 

It  started  when  they  com- 
plained about  a poster  put  up 
in  their  local  station  advertis- 
ing a dance  troupe  called  Sex 
On  Legs,  who  were  appearing 
at  a police  charity  "gentle- 
man's evening". 

The  women's  complaint 
was  investigated  by  a senior 
officer,  but  they  were  un- 
happy with  the  way  in  which 


it  was  done. 

They  accused  the  officer  of 
harassment,  bringing  a sex 
discrimination  case  with  the 
support  of  the  federation. 

The  senior  officer  launched 
a counter-claim  of  malicious 
slander  against  the  women. 

Last  night,  a spokesman  for 
the  Greater  Manchester 
branch  of  the  federation  said 
that  a settlement  had  been 
reached  but  its  terms  pre- 
cluded any  comment  by  the 
parties  involved. 


New  at  Boots 


Boots  Heartburn  Relief  150ml  £2.45 

With  its  fresh  peppermint  flavour,  Boots  Heartburn  Relief  provides  fast, 
effective  and  long  lasting  relief  of  heartburn  and  add  indigestion. 


Always  read  the  label.  .... 

Available  from  most  Boots  stores.  Subject  to  availability 
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What’s  the  point? 

Don't  let  valuable  rewards  slip 
through  your  fingers.  You  can  gain 
Membership  Rewards  Points  on 
virtually  every  purchase  you  make 
with  an  American  Express  Credit, 
Charge  or  Corporate  Card  - whether 
you're  shopping  in  the  High  Street  or 
spending  abroad.  Once  you're 
enrolled,  it's  one  of  file  fastest  and 
easiest  ways  to  earn  complimentary 
flights,  hotel  nights,  meals  at 
restaurants  and  more. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
do  more,  call  now: 
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Juppe  cuts 
tax  but  not 
much  ice 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


THE  French  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  win 
popularity  and  buy  a 
way  out  of  recession 
with  £3  billion  in  income  tax 
cuts  for  next  year  appeared  to 
have  flopped  yesterday 
against  a background  of  inter- 
nal rightwing  scepticism  and 
trade  union  militancy. 

The  prime  minister,  Alain 
Juppe,  whose  job  is  on  the  line 
after  union  threats  of  a “hot 
autumn",  outlined  on  televi- 
sion next  year’s  general  and 
welfare  budgets,  which  could 
be  decisive  in  the  1998  general 
elections.  He  promised  a fur- 
ther reduction  of  £6  billion  in 
income  tax  by  2001. 

But  the  Gaullist  leader's 
plans,  intended  to  stimulate 
spending,  were  treated  coolly 
bv  rightwing  rivals  who  be- 
lieve that  he  shelved  prom- 
ises of  bigger  cuts  to  meet 
European  single  currency 
convergence  criteria. 

The  tax  cuts,  intended  to 
reduce  contributions  from  the 
highest  and  lowest  income 
brackets,  will  be  offset  by 
higher  VAT  and  other  indi- 
rect taxes.  Even  before  Mr 
Juppe’s  broadcast  the  franc 
had  dropped  sharply  against 
the  German  mark. 

Earlier.  Mr  Juppe's  Gaull- 
ist predecessor,  Edouard  Bal- 
ladur, made  little  secret  of  his 
scepticism  by  saying  that  the 
government  needed  to  ap- 
prove tax  reductions  of  about 
£15  billion  to  relaunch  an 
economy  hit  by  a falling 
growth  rate.  That  figure  is 
equivalent  to  the  rise  in  tax 
revenue  since  Mr  Juppe  came 
to  power  15  months  ago. 

Implying  that  higher  levies 
were  behind  the  fall  in  con- 
sumer spending,  Mr  Balladur. 
head  of  a powerful  coalition 
lobby,  said  it  was  time  that 
the  government  defined 


“clear  objectives".  His  lack  of 
enthusiasm  was  echoed  by 
leaders  of  the  Union  for 
French  Democracy  (UDF),  the 
coalition  partners. 

The  main  critics,  Francois 
Leotard,  a former  defence 
minister,  and  Alain  Madelin, 
sacked  as  finance  minister  a 
year  ago,  expressed  reserva- 
tions after  talking  to  Mr 
Juppe.  A UDF  spokesman.  La- 
dislas  Poniatowski.  said  the 
prime  minister  had  to  take 
risks  if  he  wanted  to  bring 
back  confidence.  However, 
the  independent  former 
prime  minister.  Raymond 
Barre,  gave  unequivocal  ap- 
proval to  Mr  Juppe's  plans. 

Rightwing  doubts  will  en- 
courage the  leftwing  opposi- 
tion to  put  more  pressure  on 
Mr  Juppe.  A lukewarm  com- 
pliment from  Jacques  Chirac, 
circulated  by  an  Elysee  aide, 
is  being  seen  as  proof  that  Mr 
Juppe  is  tolerated  only  be- 
cause there  is  no  more  suit- 
able replacement 

The  president  reportedly 
remarked  that  Mr  Juppe  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  but 
had  no  contact  with  the  elec- 
torate. He  indicated  that  he 
had  considered  replacing  him 
with  the  national  assembly 
Speaker  and  anti-Maastricht 
campaigner,  Phillipe  Sfeguin, 
but  that  this  was  unaccept- 
able to  Germany.  The  return 
of  Mr  Balladur  was  ruled  out 
because  he  was  “impossible 
to  live  with". 

The  leader  of  the  Commu- 
nist-led CGT  union.  Louis 
Viannet  has  pledged  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  Social- 
ist-led CFDT  and  the  autono- 
mous Force  Ouvriere  to  co-or- 
dinate national  strike  action. 
The  FO  leader,  Marc  Blondel. 
said  “all  the  ingredients  were 
ready  for  a general 
explosion"  over  unemploy- 
ment welfare  cuts  and  pay 
freezes.  "We  would  fail  in  our 
duty  if  we  don’t  get  together." 
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A Bosnian  girl  waves  a flag  for  President  Alija  Izetbegovic’s  Party’  of  Democratic  Action  at  an  election  rally  in  Lukavac,  10  miles  west  of  Tnzla 

Bosnia  monitors  ‘failing  to  make  poll  checks’ 


Julian  Borger  In  Sarajevo 


Hit  squads  dog 
Spain’s  ex-PM 


Adela  Gooch  In  Madrid 


SPAIN’S  supreme  court 
yesterday  postponed  a 
decision  on  whether  to 
interrogate  the  former 
prime  minister,  Felipe  Gon- 
zalez. about  death  squads 
which  targeted  suspected 
Basque  terrorists  while  he 
was  in  power,  leaving  nag- 
ging questions  about  his 
possible  involvement. 

The  court  agreed  to  hear 
the  appeals  of  victims*  fam- 
ilies against  an  earlier 
judicial  finding  that  there 
were  no  grounds  to  ques- 
tion Mr  Gonzalez. 

The  hearings  will  take 
about  a month.  The  court 
will  then  examine  charges 
by  former  security  chiefs 
and  a former  Basque  social- 
ist leader  that  Mr  Gonzdlez 
knew  about  — and  tacitly 
authorised  — the  activities 
of  the  self-proclaimed  anti- 
terrorist  liberation  groups, 
GAL,  who  were  responsible 
for  27  killings  between  1983 
and  1987.  Mr  Gonzalez  has 


repeatedly  denied  the 
accusations. 

The  decision  Is  a blow  not 
only  to  the  Spanish  Socialist 
leader  but  also  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  appeared 
keen  to  bury  the  matter. 

Most  Spaniards  polled  be- 
lieve Mr  Gonzalez  con- 
cluded a secret  pact  with 
his  conservative  successor, 
Jose  Marla  Aznar,  to  de- 
flect attention  from  GAL  in 
return  for  an  easy  transi- 
tion into  government. 

A cabinet  decision  last 
month  not  to  release  secret 
service  papers  about  GAL  to 
the  courts  has  provoked  ac- 
cusations of  a cover-up. 

GAL  and  a series  of  cor- 
ruption scandals  hanging 
over  Mr  Gonzalez  have 
been  blamed  for  his  weak 
performance  in  opposition. 

His  first  interior  minister 
and  the  junior  minister  res- 
ponsible for  counter-terror- 
ism are  awaiting  trial  for 
creating  GAL  together  with 
the  Civil  Guard  general 
running  operations  in  the 
Basque  country. 


THE  international 

organisation  supervis- 
ing Bosnia’s  elections 
came  under  fire  yesterday  for 
cutting  corners  in  its  rush  to 
stage  the  poll,  after  it  was 
revealed  that  £150.000  in  cam- 
paign funds  had  been  given  to 
a Serb  extremist  group 
headed  by  a suspected  war 
criminal. 

Critics  of  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe  (OSCE)  said  the  de- 
cision to  issue  a grant  to  the 
Serb  Unity  Party  run  by  Ar- 
kan.  a notorious  paramilitary 
commander,  was  symptom- 


They  just  want  to 
tick  another  box  to 
prove  the  elections 
are  free  and  fair1 


atic  of  the  OSCE's  eagerness 
to  "rubber-stamp"  the 
elections. 

Diplomats  say  the  OSCE 
has  come  under  intense  pres- 
sure from  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  elections  on  schedule 
— despite  innumerable  viola- 
tions of  campaign  regulations 
by  all  sides  — to  allow  at  least 
a partial  Nato  withdrawal. 

The  Clinton  administration 
sent  more  than  20,000  troops 
to  take  part  in  the  peace  im- 
plementation force  and  has 
promised  to  bring  them  home 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Christopher  Bennett  an  an- 
alyst monitoring  the  elections 
for  the  independent  Interna- 


tional Crisis  Group,  said 
money  was  being  disbursed 
without  checks  on  how  it  was 
being  used. 

“They  Just  want  to  tick  an- 
other box  which  will  prove 
the  elections  are  free  and 
Eair,"  he  said.  “The  money 
would  have  been  better  spent 
on  ensuring  opposition  par 
ties  got  equal  access  to  the 
official  media." 

OSCE  officials  say  the 
money  has  been  distributed 
to  all  the  political  parties  for 
advertising  and  office  ex- 
penses so  that  there  is  a 
"level  playing-field". 

But  one  OSCE  employee  in 
Sarajevo  said  yesterday: 
“Frankly,  the  quality  of  the 
people  here,  is  varied.  They've 
all  been  sent  in  by  their  gov- 
ernments and  I'm  not  sure 
whether  we  have  enough 
qualified  staff  to  monitor 
what  is  being  done  with  our 
money.” 

The  Serb  Unity  Party  has 
used  OSCE  funds  to  print 
pamphlets  advocating  the 
partition  of  Bosnia  and  the 
formation  of  a pan-Serb  army, 
in  contravention  of  last  De- 
cember’s Dayton  peace 
accord. 

Arkan  — whose  real  name 
is  Zeljko  Raznjatovic  — has 
been  named  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment as  a war  criminal 

The  OSCE  can  fine  parties 
by  refusing  to  reimburse  cam- 
paign costs,  but  so  far  no 
action  has  been  taken  against 
Arkan’s  party,  nor  have  fines 
been  imposed  on  other 
nationalist  parties  for  pro- 
partition rhetoric. 

According  to  an  OSCE  doc- 
ument, campaign  funds  are 
disbursed  according  to  the 
size  and  geographical  reach  of 


World  news  in  brief 


Top  Bavarian 

infuriates 

Prague 

BAVARIA’S  rightwing 
prime  minister  yesterday 
ordered  the  Czech  Republic  to 
negotiate  directly  with  ethnic 
Germans  expelled  at  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war  and 
warned  that  otherwise  he 
would  veto  a declaration  of 
reconciliation  between  the 
two  countries,  reports  Ian 
Traynor  in  Bonn. 

Edmund  Stoiber  sparked 
outrage  in  Prague  with  his 
statement  which  worsened 
the  feelings  of  fear  and  mis- 
trust which  Czechs  stili 
harbour  towards  Germans. 

He  timed  his  ultimatum  to 
coincide  with  a visit  to  the 
Czech  capital  by  Germany’s 
president,  Roman  Herzog, 
intended  to  help  thaw  the 
frosty  relationship. 

In  retaliation  for  Hitler's 
occupation  and  partition  of 
then-Czechoslovakia  from 
1988,  the  Czechs  forcibly 
expelled  up  to  3 million  ethnic 
Germans  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  a programme  endorsed 
by  the  Allies. 

The  wartime  wound  has 
never  healed  and  since  the 
revolutions  of  1989.  both  sides 
have  been  seeking  a rap- 
prochement. Their  foreign 
ministries  have  been  working 
on  a joint  declaration  for 
more  than  a year.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  Czech  president,  Va- 
clav Havel  blamed  Germany 

for  holding  up  the  accord. 
Most  of  those  deported 
settled  in  Bavaria  after  the 
war.  and  Mr  Stolber’s  Chris- 
tian Social  Union,  part  of  the 
coalition  government  in 
Bonn,  is  their  strongest  lobby. 


Man  accused  of  World  Trade  Centre  blast  found 
guilty  of  plotting  to  bomb  1 2 American  airliners 


A MIDDLE  East  militant 
who  allegedly  master- 
minded the  World  Trade 
Centre  bombing  was  con- 
victed yesterday  with  two 
other  men  of  plotting  to 
blow  np  12  United  States 
commercial  airliners  in 
two  days  in  1995. 

Ramzi  Yousef  and  co-con- 
spirators  Abdul  Hakim 
Murad  and  Wali  Khan 
Amin  Shah  were  convicted 
on  all  charges  in  a nine- 
count  indictment  and  face 
mandatory  life  sentences. 


Yousef  still  faces  a fur- 
ther trial  over  the  1993 
World  Trade  Centre 
bombing. 

Prosecutors  say  the  plan 
to  blow  up  the  American 
airliners  in  Asia  was 
hatched  in  the  Philippines, 
where  Yousef  turned  his 
Manila  flat  into  a make- 
shift bomb  factory. 

The  scheme  was  never  ex- 
ecuted. but  a passenger  on 
a Philippine  Airlines  flight 
to  Japan  was  killed  in  a De- 
cember 1994  bombing  de- 


scribed by  prosecutors  as  a 
test  run. 

The  jury  reached  its  ver- 
dict on  Its  third  day  of 
deliberation. 

Prosecutors  said  the 
planned  series  of  attacks  on 
the  jets  would  have  killed 
4.000  people  heading  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Ho- 
nolulu and  New  York  City. 
The  Intention  was  to  force 
the  United  States  to  poll  oat 
of  the  Middle  East  and  to 
withdraw  its  support  for  Is- 
rael. — AP. 


Pol  Pot  loyalists  seize  village 


KHMER  ROUGE  guerrillas 
loyal  to  Pol  Pot  have  at- 
tacked and  seized  a village  in 
north-western  Cambodia 
from  a breakaway  rebel  fac- 
tion. driving  several  hundred 
inhabitants  into  Thailand, 
writes  Nick  Cumming-Bruce 
in  Bangkok. 

The  attack  was  the  first 
serious  clash  between  Khmer 
Rouge  hardliners  and  dissi- 
dents who  last  month  joined 
Pol  Pot's  former  associate 
Ieng  Sary  to  seek  peace  with 
the  government  The  raid  will 
test  Phnom  Penh's  promises 
of  co-operation  with  the 
dissidents. 

Occasional  shelling  could 
be  heard  In  Chup  Kokl  village 
for  several  hours  yesterday, 
before  the  defenders  with- 
drew across  the  Thai  border. 
Their  commander  said  he  had 
offered  no  resistance  and 
there  were  no  Immediate 
reports  of  casualties. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  rebels 


are  now  waiting  to  see  if  the 
government  will  respond 
with  an  attack  on  Pol  Pot's 
loyalists,  as  discussed  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  attack  came  as  Cambo- 
dia's joint  defence  ministers. 
Tea  Banh  and  Tea  Chamrath, 
met  Ieng  Sary  for  the  first 
time,  to  discuss  a possible 
royal  pardon  and  the  integra- 
tion of  his  group. 

Speaking  after  yesterday's 
talks  in  Thailand.  Tea  Banh 
said:  "We  held  frank  discus- 
sions in  a good  and  sincere 
atmosphere.  We  agreed  to 
consider  amnesty  for  him." 

Later,  the  Cambodian  first 
prime  minister.  Prince  Noro- 
dom Ranariddh,  urged  two 
top  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  still 
allied  with  Pol  Pot  to  join  the 
government 

He  said  the  defection  of  the 
group's  nominal  leader, 
"Khieu  Samphan,  and  its  de- 
fence chief.  Son  Sen,  was 
needed  to  bring  peace 


Burundi  army 

attacks  Hutus 

Burundi's  Tutsi- dominated 
army  mounted  an  assault  on 
Hutu  rebel  forces  yesterday, 
trying  to  drive  them  from 
hills  overlooking  the  capital 
Bujumbura,  an  army  spokes- 
man said. 

Hutu  peasants  fled  from  the 
hills  to  temporary  camps  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bujumbura  to 
escape  the  third  consecutive 
day  of  fighting.  — Reuter. 

President  ousted 

Madagascar's  President  Al- 
bert Zafy  announced  his  res- 
ignation yesterday  after  a 
constitutional  panel  upheld  a 
move  by  parliament  to  oust 
him.  — AP. 

Strip teach 

More  than  1,000  teachers 
walked  naked  or  almost 
naked  through  the  streets  of 
New  Delhi  yesterday  to  make 
the  point  that  lack  of  pay  has 
left  them  with  nothing.  — AP. 


each  political  party.  The  Serb 
Unity  Party,  built  on  the  per- 
sonal wealth  Arkan  amassed 
during  the  war.  has  fielded 
candidates  across  most  of 
Serb-held  Bosnia  and  has 
therefore  been  able  to  claim 
nearly  the  mnvimum  grant 
permitted. 

The  pressure  to  impose 
elections  quickly  has  created 
considerable  tension  within 
the  OSCE.  Its  outspoken  chief 
election  monitor.  Ed  ran 
Thijn.  has  recently  criticised 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
despite  US  and  European 
Union  efforts  to  persuade  him 


to  tone  down  his  comments. 
Colleagues  say  Mr  Van  Thijn. 
a former  Dutch  interior  min- 
ister. will  resign  if  attempts 
are  made  to  dilute  his  author- 
ity to  judge  whether  the  elec- 
tions. on  September  14,  have 
been  free  and  fair. 

Under  present  guidelines, 
the  OSCE’s  election  commis- 
sion. headed  by  a US  diplo- 
mat Robert  Fro  wick,  will  as- 
sess the  count 

Mr  Thijn 's  job  is  to  monitor 
the  overall  fairness  of  die 
election  and  recommend 
whether  it  should  be  certified 
to  the  OSCE's  chairman,  Fla- 


vio  Cord,  the  Swiss  foreign 
minister. 

Those  guidelines  are  due  to 
be  reviewed  at  high-level  dip- 
lomatic meetings  over  the 
weekend. 

“There  is  a certain  amount 
of  panic  that  Van  Thijn  is  go- 
ing to  give  the  thumbs  down 
on  the  election."  said  a Euro- 
pean diplomat  “At  the  mo- 
ment he  is  saying  he  has  a 
written  mandate  from  the 
chairman -in-office  and,  if  they 
try  to  change  that  he  will  be- 
come a Very  short-term  ob- 
server*. He  will  resign.” 

Melissa  Fleming,  a OSCE 


spokeswoman  to  Vienna,  said 
the  process  by  which  the  elec- 
tions would  be  HgjftjWd  bad 
not  yet  been  “totally 
solidified”. 

In  practice,  Mr  Van  Thjjn's 
ability  to  judge  the  ballot  has 
already  been  undermined. 
His  spokesman,  Alassandro 
Rosatl  said  only  850  of  an  ex- 
pected 1,200  international 
election  monitors  are  likely  to 
arrive  in  Bosnia  in  time  for 
the  poll  because  of  last-min- 
ute cost-cutting  by  several 
governments.  He  did  not  say 
which  conn  tries  were  to 
blame  for  the  shortfall 
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Many  vacuum  cleaners  release  a high 
percentage  of  dust  particles  in  their 
exhaust  air.  However,  a Miele 
vacuum  cleaner  with  S-Class 
Medical  (HEPA)  Filter  will 
actually  improve  the 
quality  of  air  in 
your  home. 
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WORTH  UP  TO  £120 

On  all  new  purchases  of  Miele 
and  Imperial  domestic  washing 
machines,  tumble  dryers, 
washer  dryers,  rotary  ironers. 
dishwashers,  refrigeration. 

microwave  ovens  and 
built-in  cooking  appliances. 


See  in-store  for  details. 
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IRAQ  CRISIS:  Britain  praised  as  Rifkind  snipes  at  France  • Ankara  urged  to  go  it  alone  • Baghdad  media  cools  down 


Isolated  allies  sing 
mutual  praises 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


A United  States  B-52  Stratofo rtress  is  checked  at  Andersen  Air  Force  base  in  Guam  after  launching  cruise  missiles  into  Iraq  photograph:  efrain  gonzauez 

‘Disdained’  Turkey  counts  its  losses 


THE  United  States  yes- 
terday hailed  Britain 
for  its  “unstinting1" 
support  for  cruise 
missile  attacks  against  Iraq 
as  the  two  countries  agreed  to 
patrol  the  extended  no-fly 
zone  over  the  south  of  the 
country  despite  France's 
refusal  to  take  part. 

Warren  Christopher,  the 
US  secretary  of  state,  told  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Malcolm 
Rifkind.  that  President  Clin- 
ton appreciated  John  Major's 
strong  and  early  backing  for 
the  controversial  strikes. 

Speaking  at  the  start  of  a 
brief  European  tour,  Mr 
Christopher  praised  the  “ex- 
traordinary partnership”  be- 
tween Washington  and  Lon- 
don. “We  are  very  grateful  to 
Prime  Minister  Major  and  the 
entire  British  government  for 
their  unstinting  support,"  he 
said. 

Later,  in  Paris,  Mr  Christo- 
pher met  the  French  foreign 
minister,  Herve  de  Charette, 
and  President  Jacques  Chirac, 
but  failed  to  persuade  them  to 
overcome  their  objections. 

Critics  say  the  French  pol- 
icy is  determined  as  much  by 
commercial  considerations  as 
by  professed  doubts  about  the 
legal  basis  for  the  US  strikes 
and  fears  of  further  destabili- 
sation in  a volatile  region. 


French  planes  will  continue 
to  participate  in  the  post- 1991 
Provide  Comfort  and  South- 
ern Watch  surveillance  mis- 
sions in  the  north  and  south 
of  Iraq  but  will  not  operate 
beyond  the  32nd  parallel  the 
extension  that  takes  the 
southern  zone  close  to 
Baghdad. 

Mr  Rifkind.  meanwhile 
was  in  transatlantic  solidar- 
ity mode,  and  sniped  at  the 
French.  “Those  who  criticise 
the  Americans  can  only  prop- 
erly do  so  if  they  have  an  al- 
ternative strategy  that  would 
be  more  likely  to  deter  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  future  ag- 
gression,” he  told  the  BBC. 

Mr  Christopher  claimed  the 
44  cruise  missiles  fired  at  Iraq 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
had  been  an  effective  res- 
ponse to  Baghdad  after  it  sent 
troops  into  Kurdish  regions  of 
northern  Iraq.  “I  think  we 
have  brought  home  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  there  is  a 
very-  high  price  for  the  kind  of 
repressive  conduct  that  he 
has  taken  in  northern  Iraq.” 
"This  is  Saddam  playing  his 
old  reckless  game  — one 
which  the  international  com- 
munity has  to  stand  up  to  or 
we  will  find  him  feeling  that 
he  has  a Licence  to  go  on.  The 
only  kind  of  language  he 
understands  is  the  language 
of force.” 

US  and  British  officials 
played  down  the  extent  of  in- 
ternational opposition  to  the 


attacks,  insisting  they  flowed 
from  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions which  had  to  be  seen 
collectively.  Resolution  688 
demanded  an  end  to  Iraqi 
repression  but  did  not  author- 
ise action,  though  resolution 
678  authorised  “all  necessary 
means"  to  "restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

But  the  Irish  foreign  minis- 
ter, Dick  Spring,  acknowl- 
edged that  there  were  "very 
different  views"  among  Euro- 
pean Union  member  states. 
The  Iraqi  issue  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  an  informal  meeting 
of  EU  foreign  ministers  in  Ire- 
land tomorrow. 

At  the  UN  in  New  York  yes- 
terday. British  diplomats 
were  lobbying  for  support  for 
a watered-down  resolution  ex- 
pressing concern  — but  stop- 
ping short  of  condemnation  — 
about  Iraq's  incursion.  The 
new  resolution  demands  an 
immediate  withdrawal 
requests  that  the  UN  plan  to 
allow  Iraq  to  resume  limited 
oil  sales  to  buy  badly  needed 
food  and  medical  supplies 
takes  effect  “as  soon  as  condi- 
tions permit"  — language  de- 
signed to  blunt  French  and 
Russian  objections. 

In  Moscow,  meanwhile, 
where  the  government  has 
been  critical  of  the  US  attacks, 
the  ultra-nationalist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  said  Mr  Clinton 
was  "worse  than  Hitler". 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Pro-government  press  tones  down  war  talk  and 
zooms  in  on  world  reaction  to  missile  raids 


Ankara  resents  not  being  consulted  before  the  raids,  which  it 
feels  had  little  to  do  with  protecting  Kurds,  writes  David  Hirst 


TURKEY'S  leftwing  oppo- 
sition leader,  Bulent 
Ecevlt,  has  described 
American  policies  on  Iraq  as 
“bankrupt"  and  said  that  Tur- 
key, as  a victim  of  them, 
should  develop  an  indepen- 
dent policy.  He  said  this  week 
that  Ankara  should  make  an 
immediate  start  by  creating  a 
“permanent  forward  defence 
line”,  20km  (12.5  miles)  deep, 
inside  northern  Iraq. 

Such  sentiments  — albeit 
less  openly  expressed  — are 
also  found  in  Turkey’s  uneasy 
ruling  coalition  of  anti-West- 
ern Islamists  and  pro- West- 
ern secularists.  The  Islamist 
prime  minister,  Necmettin 
Erbakan,  has  been  silent  on 
the  US  missile  strikes  against 
Iraq,  but  members  of  his  Wel- 
fare Party  are  reported  to  be 
seething. 

The  foreign  minister, 
Tansu  Ciller,  has  been  pub- 
licly circumspect,  declining 
to  condemn  or  support  the 
US.  That  only  betrays  the  sec- 
ular camp's  embarrassment 
at  what  it  sees  as  another 


instance  of  America's  disdain 
for  a trusted  ally  — its  failure 
to  consult  Turkey  or  take  its 
Interests  into  account 

It  is  realised,  of  course,  that 
the  US  was  even  less  ready  to 
consult  Turkey  than,  say, 
Egypt  or  Jordan  because  it 
knew  it  could  not  expect  a 
sympathetic  hearing  from  a 
prime  minister  who  considers 
America  an  ideological  adver- 
sary. The  US  only  “informed” 
the  Turkish  authorities  — not 
Mr  Erbakan  himself  — after 
making  its  decision.  That 
caused  further  offence  to  the 
Islamists,  and  is  scant  conso- 
lation for  secularists. 

Both  are  convinced  that  the 
US  actions  were  motivated 
less  by  concern  about  a new 
threat  from  Saddam  Hussein 
than  by  electoral  politics.  The 
Ankara  Daily  News  wrote: 
“Clinton  is  getting  a domestic 
political  booster  as  he  spanks 
Iraq.  But  as  usual  Turkey  is 
on  the  losing  end.  The  US  has 
never  treated  us  as  a partner, 
only  as  an  outpost  — which 
cannot  be  tolerated.” 


Turkish  exasperation  fo- 
cuses on  an  immediate  and 
tangible  question:  Iraq's  food- 
for-oil  deal  with  the  United 
Nations,  which  should  have 
come  into  effect  this  month, 
but  which  the  US  wants  to  put 
off.  "This  is  simply  unfair,"  an 


Tansu  Ciller:  has  declined 
to  condemn  or  support  US 


official  said,  pointing  out  that 
Turkey  stood  to  be  Iraq's  main 
supplier.  'We  have  supported 
the  coalition  against  Iraq,  and 
still  do,  but  we  have  made  sac- 
rifices too.  losing  about 
S27  billion  I£17  billion]  overall 
since  sanctions  began." 

Another  official  said:  "We 
have  invested  millions  in  the 
repair  of  that  pipeline.  Now 
what?  Back  to  rust?" 

On  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  "security'',  Turkish 
officials  and  the  public  fear 
that  the  missile  attacks  were 
just  another  instalment  of  a 
long-running  fiasco.  Turkey 
will  remain  as  threatened  as 
ever  — by  President  Saddam 
himself,  by  chaos  in  the  West- 
ern-protected Kurdish  en- 
clave, and  by  the  Kurdish 
Workers'  Party  (PKK)  guerril- 
las who  thrive  there. 

Turks  feel  the  raids  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  protecting  the 
Kurds,  and  more  with  the 
US's  vendetta  against  Presi- 
dent Saddam  — especially  as 
one  Kurdish  faction  had  in- 
vited him  into  LrbiL  "It  is 
bound  to  mean  further  insta- 
bility in  the  north,"  the  offi- 
cial said,  "and  that  will  be  at 
our  expense,  because  instabil- 
ity encourages  the  PKK" 


Nor  does  Turkey  like  the 
arbitrary  extension  of  the 
“no-fly  zone”  in  southern 
Iraq,  partly  because  it  seems 
likely  to  portend  a greater  US 
attachment  to  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort  — designed  to 
protect  Kurds  in  north  Iraq. 

That  operation  has  long 
been  controversial  in  Turkey, 
and  is  now  in  renewed  jeopar- 
dy. Mr  Erbakan  will  come 
under  growing  pressure  from 
militant  members  of  his  Wel- 
fare Party  who  are  already 
restive  at  retreats  he  has 
made,  in  rhetoric  and  policy, 
since  he  came  to  office. 

One  Welfare  deputy  called 
the  US  raids  "an  attack  of  des- 
potism carried  out  by  the 
same  people  who  did  nothing 
about  Bosnia  because  there  is 
no  oil  there.  What  the  govern- 
ment must  do  now  is  convene 
an  extraordinary  session  of  | 
parliament  and  get  rid  of  Pro- 
ride  Comfort  at  once." 


Leon  Baricho  in  Baghdad 


IRAQI  newspapers  yester- 
day toned  down  their  defi- 
ant rhetoric,  a sign  that 
Baghdad  may  avoid  escalat- 
ing its  military  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Hie  papers  avoided  fiery 
comments  or  editorials. 
Their  front  pages  were 
splashed  with  pictures  of 
President  Saddam  Hussein's 
meetings  on  Wednesday 
with  defence  chiefs.  Inside, 
they  published  pictures  of 
"the  victims  of  the  criminal 
American  bombing". 

The  papers  shifted  their 
focus  to  world  reaction  to 
the  US  missile  strikes,  high- 
lighting Russia's  condem- 
nation of  the  attacks,  which 
were  prompted  by  Iraq's 
military  incursion  into  the 
Kurdish  north. 


Yesterday,  Iraq's  state-run 
radio  and  television  were 
slowly  switching  to  normal 
programmes  after  broad- 
casting patriotic  songs  and 
commentaries  urging  Iraqis 
to  rise  against  the  “criminal 
Bill  Clinton  and  his  vicions 
aggression"  continuously 
for  three  days. 

In  a front-page  editorial, 
the  al-Jumhouriya  govern- 
ment newspaper  thanked 
Russia,  France  and  China 
for  what  It  described  as 
their  pro-Iraqi  attitudes. 

The  official  al-Qadissiya 
paper  called  on  United 
Nations  Security  Council 
members  not  to  remain 
silent  on  “America's 
humiliating  aggression" 
against  Iraq.  — Reuter. 

AP  adds  from  Amman: 
Jordan,  which  showed  dis- 
comfort over  this  week's  US 
attacks  on  Iraq,  will  soon 
put  on  trial  145  people 


accused  of  involvement  in 
recent  food  riots  blamed  on 
the  Baghdad  government. 

The  Jordanian  informa- 
tion minister.  Marwan 
Mouasher.  said  yesterday 
that  the  accused  included 
38  known  political  activ- 
ists, many  linked  with  a 
local  pro-Iraqi  party. 

Authorities  have  accused 
the  Jordanian  Arab  Ba'ath 
Socialist  Party,  an  offshoot 
of  President  Saddam's  rul- 
ing party,  of  instigating 
last  month's  protests  in 
southern  Jordan. 

Mr  Mouasher  told  jour- 
nalists that  the  rest  of  the 
suspects  were  accused  of 
taking  part  in  attacks  on 
public  property,  but  were 
not  Ba'ath  members. 

"We  are  convinced  as  a 
government  that  there  was 
[Iraqi}  interference,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  court  to 
decide,"  he  said. 


Racist  language 
brought  to  book 


Richard  Ifeares 
in  Johannesburg 


THEY  say  robots  for 
traffic  lights,  braai  for 
barbecue,  taxi  for 
minibus,  tearoom  for  cafe, 
and  cafe  for  comer  shop. 

And,  to  frustrate  foreign- 
ers, “just  now"  means  “not 
quite  now  but  soon  enough". 

Now  the  5,000  words 
unique  to  South  African 
English  win  new  academic 
respectability  with  the 
launch  yesterday  of  a hefty 
dictionary  of  their  own. 

But  lurking  in  the  pages 
of  the  Dictionary  of  South 
African  English  on  Histori- 
cal Principles  are  inevita- 
ble reminders  of  the  coun- 
try’s racist  past. 

‘Tve  never  seen  so  many 
references  to  racism,"  one 
shocked  reviewer  wrote  in 
the  Johannesburg  Star. 

Kaffii-  — the  most  hated 
insult  for  a black  person  — 
fills  eight  and  a half  pages. 
There  are  also  insults  for 
other  groups,  such  as  rock- 
spider  — a creature  that 
crawls  out  from  under  a 
stone  — or  kaaskop  (cheese- 
head)  for  the  Afrikaners 
who  institutionalised  and 
perfected  racial  segregation. 

Their  term  for  the 
English,  soutpiel  (salty 
penis  — a condition  result- 
ing from  having  one  foot  in 
South  Africa  and  the  other 
in  England),  baa  also  made 
it  into  the  dictionary. 


The  825-page  work  is  the 
fullest  ever  record  of  how 
South  Africans  speak  what 
is  now  just  one  of  11  official 
languages  but  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a lingua  franca. 

Commando,  trek  and  sa- 
tyagraha  — Mahatma 
Gandhi's  creed  of  truth  and 
perseverance  — are  all  en- 
tries. Concentration  camp 
— a British  invention  from 
the  Boer  war  — is  another. 

The  book  can  almost  be 
read  as  a history  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  the 
struggle  against  apartheid, 
itself  ah  Afrikaner  word. 

Researchers  began  work 
25  years  ago  when  gar 
deners  and  maids  were  pat- 
ronlsingly  called  boys  and 
girls,  immorality  meant  sex 
between  races  and  non- 
European  meant  sub- 
human. They  added  new  po- 
litical terms  such  as 
bantustan  — a disparaging 
term  for  nominally  inde- 
pendent homelands  for 
blacks  — and  necklacing, 
the  horrific  way  black  col- 
laborators were  killed 
using  a burning  tyre. 

Boer  and  veld,  Dutch 
words  for  farmer  and  field, 
are  among  the  oldest,  dat- 
ing to  the  17th  century. 

Borrowings  have  flooded 
in  from  Afrikaans  and  the 
immigrants  and  locals  who 
make  up  modern  South 
Africa:  the  Khoisan,  Zulus, 
Xhosa,  Malays,  Indians. 
Jews.  Portuguese  and  even 
Japanese.  — Reuter. 
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Summit  angers 
hardline  Jews 


Shyam  Bhatia  In  Jerusalem 


SECURITY  has  been 
tightened  around  the  Is- 
raeli prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
following  his  controversial 
summit  ai  Gaza's  border 
crossing  with  the  Palestinian 
president.  Yasser  Arafat 
Hardline  Jews  have 
accused  their  prime  minister 
of  betraying  his  ideology  and 
election  promises  that  he 
would  never  meet  the  “mass 
murderer". 

Only  hours  after  the  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  Israeli 
police  arrested  a Jewish 
rightwing  extremist  who  was 
discovered  wandering  around 
Mr  Netanyahu's  Jerusalem 
office.  They  refused  to  dis- 
close his  identity. 

The  prime  minister  has 
come  in  for  strong  criticism 
from  members  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. senior  officials  of 
the  ruling  Likud  part)'  and 
leaders  of  the  140.000  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip. 

The  summit  overshadowed 
last  night's  Likud  convention 
in  Tel  Aviv  attended  by  3.000 
delegates,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  against  contact 
with  Mr  Arafat  Two  cabinet 
ministers.  Benny  Begin  and 
General  Ariel  Sharon,  are  at 
the  forefront  of  a rejectionist 
coalition  that  has  promised  to 
make  trouble  for  Mr 
Netanyahu. 

“This  summit  has  one  im- 
plication — we  have  been 
dealt  a serious  blow  from 
which  we  will  find  it  difficult 
to  recover, ’’  said  Mr  Begin, 
who  holds  the  science  portfo- 
lio. He  described  Mr  Arafat’s 
Palestinian  Authority  as  a 
“gang”  and  accused  the  prime 
minister  of  succumbing  to 
blackmail  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence "which  will  inevitably 
lead  to  bloodshed”. 

Another  influential  Likud 
member,  Uzi  Landau,  head  of 
the  parliamentary  defence 
and  foreign  affairs  commit- 
tee, said  the  summit  was  an 
achievement  only  for  Mr  Ara- 


fat and  would  seriously  dam- 
age Israel's  interests. 

Reactions  among  Jewish 
settlers,  95  per  cent  of  whom 
voted  for  Mr  Netanyahu,  were 
even  stronger.  Their  leaders 
held  an  emergency  meeting 
on  Wednesday  night  to  dis- 
cuss the  implications  of  the 
Arafat-Netanyahu  hand- 
shake. They  decided  to 
launch  a national  protest 
campaign  against  what  they 
fear  may  be  Mr  Netanyahu's 
surrender  to  the  Palestinians. 

“We’re  not  totally  loyal  to 
any  person,  even  if  we  helped 
in  his  election,'’  said  a state- 
ment from  the  settler 
movement 

Some  have  taken  their  cue 
from  Zvi  Katzover,  the  mayor 
of  KIryat  Arba.  a stronghold 
of  anti- Arab  hardliners.  “This 
is  a black  day  for  the  state  of 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip,”  he  said.  "Netan- 
yahu has  proven  that  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  Oslo  Accord 
and  he  will  eventually  fall.” 

But  the  former  prime  min- 
ister, Shimon  Peres,  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  peace  process, 
welcomed  the  meeting,  regret- 
ting only  “that  it  took  too 
long”.  He  said  Mr  Netanyahu 
should  now  apologise  to  his 
murdered  predecessor,  Yit- 
zhak Rabin. 

Mr  Peres's  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  Rabin’s  widow, 
Leah,  who  told  Army  radio 
yesterday:  "Now  everyone 
knows  Yitzhak  died  for  noth- 
ing. He  certainly  knew  better 
than  anyone  else  what  secu- 
rity means.  If  you  realise  now 
there  is  no  other  way,  no  al- 
ternative, why  is  he  dead?” 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  aides  dis- 
closed yesterday  that  Mr  Ara- 
fat told  the  prime  minister 
during  their  75-minute  meet- 
ing that  it  was  not  his  first 
contact  with  a Likud  prime 
minister.  He  claimed  that  in 
1977  the  late  Menachem  Begin 
secretly  offered  to  create  an 
independent  Palestinian  state 
in  the  Gaza  Strip.  But  Yehiel 
Kadishai,  Begin’s  former  per- 
sonal secretary,  said  Mr  Ara- 
fat was  lying. 


“They  fuck 
you  up,  your 
mum  and  dad.. 
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Phffip  Larfdo 


Oliver  James,  clinical 
psychologist  and  author, 
explains  why  Philip  Larkin 
was  right  all  along. 
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In  the  national  interest? 

Consulting  the  UN  cannot  be  an  optional  extra 


THE  IRAQ  CRISIS  is  now  on  die  table 
of  the  Security  Council  — where  it 
should  have  been  from  the  start  But 
the  United  Nations  is  being  called  in 
well  after  the  event,  in  conditions 
which  can  onlv  further  reduce  its  al- 
ready slighted  authority.  Statements 
made  by  the  US  and  Britain  have 
blithely  disregarded  its  Charter. 
Among  friends  in  the  Pentagon  on 
Wednesday,  the  defence  secretary 
Michael  Portillo  praised  the  US  use  of 
cruise  missiles  as  “moderate  and  pro- 
portionate". International  law  approves 
the  use  of  “proportionate"  force,  but 
only  in  circumstances  covered  by 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  where  an 
armed  attack  has  taken  place  against  a 
UN  member,  and  only  if  the  action 
taken  does  not  derogate  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Security  Council.  Was  the 
US  under  attack  last  week  in  Arbil  — or 
another  member  state?  The  reality  was 
that  Iraq  was  under  attack  by  Iraq:  a 
difficult  situation  to  deal  with,  but  not 
one  for  which  the  principle  of  propor- 
tionate response  can  be  invoked.  Nor 
was  any  attempt  made  by  the  US  to 
place  the  crisis  immediately  before  the 
Security  Council  and  seek  international 
agreement  before  action  was  taken.  The 
UN  was  simply  ignored.  Yesterday  the 
Foreign  Office  argued  that  although 
Resolution  688  (on  the  Kurdish  areas'* 
does  not  authorise  action  by  member 
states,  it  has  to  be  read  “collectively” 
with  other  resolutions.  If  this  is  the 
grand  rationale,  why  has  it  only  just 
been  discovered? 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  was  no 
time  for  international  legality:  a hu- 
manitarian crisis  (as  the  British  have 
claimed)  was  looming  which  could  only 
be  deterred  by  the  instant  use  of  force. 
The  US  administration  has  not  itself 
offered  this  reason:  it  has  been  quite 
frank  about  the  main  reason  for  launch- 
ing the  missiles.  This  has  to  do  with 
defending  US  “national  interest",  de- 


fined in  broad  terms  which  connote  the 
need  for  a superpower  not  to  be  faced 
down  by  a regional  tyrant.  But  the  US 
does  claim  that  its  intervention  forced 
Saddam  to  withdraw.  On  Monday  he 
was,  according  to  Washington,  refusing 
to  do  so  (though  observers  on  the  spot 
said  that  withdrawal  had  begun).  By 
Wednesday,  according  to  Washington, 
he  bad  done  so  (although  observers  now 
say  that  it  is  incomplete).  Cause  and 
effect  are  hard  to  distinguish  in  this 
murky  area.  The  French  argue  that  a 
partial  withdrawal  had  begun  as  the 
result  of  diplomatic  pressure,  which 
should  have  been  maintained  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  missiles.  It  is  a respect- 
able argument  which  cannot  be 
shrugged  off  because  it  comes  from 
Paris.  The  allied  offensive  in  the  Gulf 
War  was  also  launched  against  advice 
that  more  time  should  be  allowed  to 
seek  a negotiated  withdrawal. 

If  the  US  and  Britain  have  such  a 
strong  case,  why  are  they  so  much  on 
their  own?  Warren  Christopher  was 
reduced  yesterday  to  arguing  that  at 
least  none  of  the  other  allies  actually 
supported  Saddam  Hussein!  His  praise 
for  Britain's  “unstinting"  support  was 
embarrassing  — or  it  should  have  been. 
Can  the  case  for  backing  the  US  action 
really  be  so  overwhelming?  It  is  sug- 
gested that  some  allies  approve  in  pri- 
vate while  criticising  in  public.  Those 
who  supported  the  coalition  interven- 
tion in  1991  were  not  so  basliful  then. 
Without  for  a second  condoning  Sad- 
dam’s behaviour  then  or  now.  critics 
are  entitled  to  argue  that  cruise  mis- 
siles are  not  the  right  way  to  resolve 
such  a complex  situation  on  the  ground. 
Nor  can  resort  to  the  Security  Council 
be  regarded  as  an  optional  extra.  If 
there  is  to  be  a serious  commitment  to  a 
new  world  order  — as  there  was  sup- 
posed to  be  after  the  Gulf  War  — nation 
states  however  powerful  must  not  sub- 
stitute their  authority  for  the  UN. 


Rugby:  too  big  for  its  boots? 

Anarchy  rules,  with  the  spectators  caught  in  the  middle 


EVEN  in  these  modernising  times,  few 
aspects  of  British  and,  in  particular,  of 
English  culture  have  experienced  such 
rapid  revolutionary  change  as  that 
which  is  currently  convulsing  rugby 
union.  That  rugby  union  should  be  the 
arena  of  any  sort  of  revolutionary  activ- 
ity at  all  will  come  as  a surprise  to 
many.  Yet  today,  the  only  word  which 
adequately  sums  up  rugby  union  on 
these  islands  is  the  one  used  this  week 
by  the  British  Lions’  manager  Fran 
Cotton  — anarchy. 

Rugby  union's  traditional  structure 
and  values  are  facing  a terminal  assault 
from  commercial  power,  most  obvi- 
ously in  the  shape  of  Sky  television  but 
also,  around  the  edges,  from  the  spon- 
sors and  businessmen  who  love  the 
game  and  wish  to  profit  from  its  wider 
exposure.  Faced  with  this,  English 
rugby  has  divided  into  two  warring 
camps:  the  traditionalists  clustered 
around  the  Rugby  Football  Union  who 
want  to  manage  irresistible  change 
without  disturbing  their  own  power, 
and  the  radicals  who  see  the  conflict  as 
a chance  to  restructure  the  sport  from 
the  clubs'  point  of  view.  Such  is  the 
power  of  English  rugby  compared  with 
elsewhere  in  these  islands  that  the 
English  conflict  willy-nilly  also  sets 
much  of  the  agenda  for  the  game’s 
future  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Earlier  this  week  the  turbulent  pro- 
cess began  to  run  away  with  itself  and 
perhaps  to  threaten  the  very  future  of 
the  game.  On  Wednesday  the  top  play- 
ers were  conclusively  drawn  into  the 


equation  by  the  club-inspired  refusal  of 
the  English  squad  to  turn  out  for  a 
training  session.  Yesterday.  England’s 
sponsors  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
millions  if  the  action  was  repeated, 
creating  an  even  more  powerful  incen- 
tive for  the  RFU  to  set  up  yesterday's 
compromise  with  the  Celtic  nations 
over  broadcasting  rvenues.  As  a result 
England's  most  popular  matches,  those 
in  the  Five  Nations  Championship,  can 
go  ahead  (they  hope)  this  season.  The 
last  thing  the  RFU  could  withstand 
would  be  a war  on  two  fronts,  against 
both  the  English  clubs  and  the  other 
home  unions,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  yesterday's  deal  will  free 
the  RFU  to  get  its  way  against  the 
combined  might  of  the  top  clubs. 

Many  people  couldn’t  care  less,  and  it 
must  be  tempting  for  them  simply  to 
watch  from  the  sidelines,  sensing  that 
the  protagonists  deserve  one  another. 
Yet  rugby  can  be  one  of  the  most 
gripping  of  all  sports,  and  it  is  not  just 
the  players  who  have  been  caught  in 
the  middle  of  this  conflict  but  the  spec- 
tators too.  At  international  level,  rugby 
is  now  immensely  popular.  Yet  at  the 
club  level,  with  a few  exceptions,  it  is 
not.  Those  who  imagine  that  public- 
support  for  the  international  game  can 
be  taken  for  granted  are  deluding  them- 
selves by  their  own  greed.  Rugby  is  on 
the  brink  of  getting  too  big  for  its  boots. 
It  is  time  for  half-time  oranges  and  a 
self-critical  team  talk  before  the  specta- 
tors decide  that  they  have  something 
better  to  do  with  their  time. 


The  art  of  crunching  numbers 

Or  the  prime  pursuit  of  the  finite  in  search  of  the  infinite 


FEW  pursuits  in  this  life  are  quite  as 
esoteric  as  catching  numbers  in  their , 
prime.  Mathematicians  have  been 
searching  relentlessly  for  ever  bigger 
prime  numbers  (those  like  2,  3 and  5 
that  can  only  be  divided  evenly  by 
themselves  and  by  1)  for  thousands  of 
years  as  if  they  were  looking  for  the 
Holy  Grail.  Unlike  trainspotting,  which 
has  a finite  end  to  it,  the  chase  for 
prime  numbers  could  go  on  for  ever 
because,  as  Euclid  pointed  out  over 
2.300  years  ago.  their  number  is  infi- 
nite. So  far  barely  20,000  have  been 
unmasked  so  there  is  still  plenty  of 
news  value  attached  to  discovering  new 
ones  especially  if  they  are  bigger  than 
the  last  one.  The  latest,  and  greatest 
was  announced  to  the  world  this  week 
by  Cray  Research  of  Wisconsin  as 
21ZS7787-1,  a number  which  would  fill  this 
editorial  slot  for  several  months  if 
printed  out  in  full,  it  comfortably  beat 
the  previous  highest,  also  discovered  by 


Slowinski  and  Gage  of  Cray  Research  of 

28SM33-1, 

Why  do  it?  Partly  the  eternal  search 
for  knowledge;  partly  because  primes 
are  the  building  blocks  of  maths  (and 
these  days  a benchmark  for  computer 
power):  partly  because  of  the  mystical 
power  that  some  numbers  are  supposed 
to  possess:  partly  because  they  have 
properties  that  still  baffle  the  intellect: 
and  partly  because,  like  Everest,  they 
are  there.  In  recent  times  the  search 
has  been  given  a practical  boost  by 
their  growing  use  in  cryptology  to  pro- 
vide codes  that  could  take  even  super- 
computers centuries  to  crack.  Search- 
ing for  primes  — the  finite  in  pursuit  of 
the  infinite  — remains  one  of  the  purest 
forms  of  pure  research  when  such  activ- 
ities are  becoming  politically  unfash- 
ionable on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
fact  that  no  one  knows  where  such 
curiosity  will  ultimately  lead  is  also  its 
prune  justification. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  socialists  speak 


Roy  hattersley 

writes:  “Poverty  is  not 
sufficiently  visible  to 
make  its  alleviation  an  obvi- 
ous moral  necessity-"  (The 
silent  socialists.  September 
4).  This  says  more  about  the 
narrow,  sheltered  lives  of  pol- 
iticians. commuting  luxuri- 
ously to  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster and  back,  than  it 
does  about  the  state  of  the 
nation.  I could  show  Roy  an 
abundance  of  abject  and  de- 
pressing poverty  which  only 
those  fascinated  by  hair-split- 
ting political  terminology  are 
blind  enough  to  ignore. 

Ian  Flintoff. 

22  Chaldon  Road. 

London  SW6  7NJ. 

Hattersley  formed 

Labour  Solidarity  in  the 
1980s  to  persuade  social  demo- 
crats to  stay  within  the  party. 
Is  it  time  for  him  to  found  a 
similar  organisation  for  dem- 
ocratic socialists?  He'd  find 
plenty  of  recruits  in  my 
constituency. 

Simon  McKeown. 

10  Murdoch  House. 

Moodkee  Street 
London  SE161BJ. 


A miscellany 

IT  is  deeply  worrying  that 
the  story  about  the  released 
heroin  dealers  (Howard  de- 
fends supergrasses'  release. 
September  2i  was  “taken  off 
the  airwaves  after  pressure 
from  the  Home  Office".  Does 
the  BBC  often  yield  to  such 
pressure,  I wonder? 

Fiona  C-amie. 

96  CarlinRCOtL 
Bath  BA2  8AW. 

JUMBO  jets  land  at  up- 
wards of  lOOmph.  The  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy 
Agency  preposes  to  let  British 
Nuclear  Fuels  air-freight  nu- 
clear fuel  in  containers  which 
can  withstand  crashes  of  up  to 
30mph  (Pilots  fight  plutonium 
cargos  plan.  September  4). 
Could  BNFL  please  state  the 
landing  speed  of  the  aircraft  it 
proposes  to  use? 

R V Hesketh. 

Gathering  Moss.  Lower  Stone, 
Berkeley.  Glos  GL13  9DP. 

I TRUST  that  when  five- year- 
olds  are  tested  on  entry  to 
primary  school,  league  tables 
of  parents  will  follow. 

Les  Stennett. 

72  Woodplumpton  Road. 
Preston  PR4  ONE. 

Y)UR  headline  “Thatcher 
ready  to  cut  ties  with 
Conservative  Party'"  (August 
31)  reminded  me  of  an  earlier 
one:  “Fog  in  Channel:  Conti- 
nent cut  off." 

PBEntwistie. 

10  Lowther  Street,  Nelson, 
Lancs  BB9  7TA. 

JOHN  Major  has  just  de- 
scribed Norma  as  a “great 
asset”.  Does  this  mean  she  is 
to  be  sold  off  and  stripped  be- 
fore the  election? 

Aiwyn  Davies. 

19  Chequers  Road, 

Manchester  M21 9DX. 

IT  seems  that  bus  operators 
and  advertisers  want  our 
journeys  to  work  to  be  even 
more  stressful,  as  they  have 
introduced  into  some  bus- 
shelters  adverts  with  speak- 
ers delivering  their  unwanted 
messages.  In  London  there  is 
a “choice"  now  of  Virgin 
Radio  at  some  bus  stops  and 
barking  dogs  at  others.  What 
next?  Tranquil!  isers? 

Julia  Thompson. 

Bel  size  Park. 

London  NW3. 

TAKING  my  inspiration 
from  the  “first  cuckoo" 
letter,  may  I venture  to  start  a 
similar,  though  perhaps  less 
welcome,  tradition  in  the 
Guardian  letters  page?  Christ- 
mas cards  went  on  sale  in 
Leeds  last  Thursday. 

Peter  Turnbull. 

17  St  Michaels  Crescent, 

Leeds  LS6  3AL. 


ROY  Hattersley’s  article 
was  a ray  of  hope  to  the 
thousands  of  Labour  Parry 
members  who  are  democratic 
socialists  and  in  despair  of 
the  Labour  leadership's  con- 
stant tippy-toeing  around  any 
issue  which  may  frighten 
Thatcher’s  children. 

We  long  for  a change  in  the 
nature  of  society,  and  it  is 
still  not  too  late  for  Labour  to  : 
present  clear  policies  to  close  j 
the  increasing  gap  between 
the  haves  and  have  nots. 

Beryl  Urqnh  art- 
28  Estuary  Park,  Combwich. 
Somerset  TA5  2QP. 

AFTER  35  years  of  mem- 
bership and  activity  as  a 
governor  and  councillors.  I 
lost  the  Labour  Party  or  the 
Labour  Party  lost  me.  I could 
find  nothing  of  principle  in 
the  New  Labour. 

Roy  Hattersley  has 
rekindled  my  faith.  This  time 
I'll  vote  for  Hattersley  as 
leader.  Better  late  than  never. 
John  Godfrey. 

Hillview  House, 

The  Old  Sawmills, 

Dyson  Lane.  Rishworth, 

West  Yorkshire  HX6  4EN. 


I KNOW  that  Old  Labourites 
like  Roy  Hattersley.  Austin 
Mitchell  and  others  are 
peeved  because  they  have 
been  sidelined  by  a bunch  of 
sleek  young  whippersnappers 
who  have  the  temerity  to  tell 
them  that  Old  Labour  has 
very  little  appeal  but  I can't 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  your 
correspondents  for  New . 
Labour  (Letters,  September : 
3). 

I see  very  little  difference 
between  what  Tony  Blair 
offers  and  what  the  Tories  are 
doing.  His  “get  back  to  work" 
call  to  the  London  Under- 
ground drivers  and  the  postal 
workers  shows  how  sympa- 
thetic he  will  be  to  working- 
class  militancy  if  he  gets  into 
No  10. 

New  Labour's  concurrence 
with  the  Tories  over  union 
legislation,  hitting  the  poor- 
est sectors  of  society,  butter- 
ing up  the  rich,  civil-liberties 
restrictions  etc.  demonstrates 
that  the  coming  Labour-Tory 
electora!  jockeying  will  be  ir- 
relevant to  many  working- 
class  people. 

Paul  FI  ewers. 

BCM  7«d  London  WClN  3XX. 


Eurofighter  soars  above  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  the  poor 

IT  is  sadly  typical  that  the  l rushing  in.  with  mis 
Government's  decision  to  visions  of  1940  and  Eadii 


m 

t&w™ 


Paul,  you  have  beaten  us  to  it 

PAUL  FOOT  (Sir,  the  | can  schools.  I was  flogge 
sadist  September  4)  gives  school  and  deservedly  sa 


1 sadist  September  4)  gives 
the  opportunity  to  highlight 
the  emotional,  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  in  the  leading 
public  schools,  and  the  far 
more  important  long-term  se- 
quelae afflicting  the  Estab- 
lishment's “embryo-high- 
ups”.  They  also  figure 
prominently  among  the  abus- 
ers of  my  surviving  patients. 

Some  of  Foot's  contempo- 
raries may  admit  to  being 
smacked  on  the  bare  bottom  Cl 
believe  they  pay  prostitutes  to 
replicate  such  erotic  trauma). 
But  how  many  admit  to  their 
entire  schoolboy  trauma? 

(Dr)  Jim  Phillips. 

Founder.  Jupiter  Trust 
10  Fairways  Avenue, 

Norton,  Stourbridge, 

West  Midlands  DY8  2RN. 

IDO  not  know  what  Paul  Foot 
is  baying  about  Flogging  is 
still  the  norm  in  many  Afri- 1 


can  schools.  I was  flogged  at 
school  and  deservedly  so  for 
being  perpetually  late. 

Judging  by  his  current 
writing.  I would  conclude  that 
Paul  Foot  probably  did  not 
have  enough  of  the  Chenevix- 
Trench  treatment 
O G Agbim. 

17  Grosvenor  Gardens. 
London  NWU. 

PAUL  Foot's  Eton  reminis- 
cences remind  me  of  a 
verse  another  old  Etonian, 
Dougal  Eggar,  used  to  quote 
to  me:  Flog,  lecher,  flog,  your 
strokes  adjust..  Tis  i cell  your 
cassock  hides  your  riding  lust ! 

Dougal  was  “sacked”  from 
Eton  and  later  Fought  in  the 
International  Brigade  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Not  all  his 
days  there  were  wasted. 
Martin  Green. 

3 Antoine  Terrace, 

Newlyn. 

Penzance  TR18  5BW. 


tersley.  Austin  I Government’s  decision  to 
i others  are  spend  £15  billion  on  232  new 
se  thev  have  Eurofighters  (Portillo  backs 
by  a bunch  of  Eurofighter.  September  3)  is 
lippersnappers  accompanied  by  your  report 
temerity  to  tell  that  Derby's  new  £17  million 
i Labour  has  children's  hospital  may  soon 
?al  but  I can't  have  to  close  due  to  a short- 
usiasm  of  your  age  of  NHS  funding  (Home 
its  for  New  news.  September  3). 
rs.  September  We  were  told  in  1991  that 
there  would  be  a “peace  divi- 
Lttle  difference  dend”  as  a result  of  the  end- 
t Tony  Blair  ing  of  the  cold  war  and  that 
• the  Tories  are  education,  health  and  jobs 
back  to  work"  would  be  our  national  prior- 
ondon  Under-  ities.  The  Government’s  deci- 
and  the  postal  sion  on  the  Eurofighter,  al- 
s how  sympa-  though  undeniably  an 
be  to  working-  expensive  exercise  in  job 
if  he  gets  into  preservation,  shows  that  “de- 
fence" continues  to  have  first  | 
s concurrence  call  on  public  funds. 

»s  over  union  Graeme  Cowen. 

ting  the  poor-  Flat  2. 

society,  butter-  Tew  it  Well  House. 

. civil-liberties  Tewit  Well  Road. 

. demonstrates  Harrogate  HG2  8JG. 
g Labour-Tory 

ring  will  be  ir-  IT  WAS  disappointing,  to  say 
any  working-  Ithe  least,  that  both  the 
Labour  and  Liberal  Demo- 
crats applauded  the  decision 
on  WClN  3XX.  of  the  Government  to  order 
the  Eurofighter.  This  massive 
public  expenditure  on  an  item 
■7/sfC  AdE  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  gen- 
aLf  j-p5  eral  public  will  create  infla- 

q YOt/r83tf  tionary  pressures  as  it 
-l/r+lATTBl-X'  removes  resources  from  the 
1ST  general  cycle  of  economic  use 
If  this  public  money  had 
been  spent  only  a few  months 
ago  on  railway  rolling  stock 
1 — --  ",  . Then  companies  such  as  ABB 

in  York  would  not  have 
Fsri  closed,  their  workers  would 

l — -jfx  ' have  kept  their  jobs  where 
j they  live  and  this  country 

_l ewSSJP  would  have  been  getting  a bet- 

ter public-transport  system. 

% +*■*  j+  Traffic  pollution  is  ac- 

3 * *■  knowledged  as  a major  health 

hazard:  an  improved  railway 
vas  flogged  at  system  is  the  only  way  this 
ervedly  so  for  country  will  Improve  the 
ly  late.  quality  of  life.  If  Labour,  Lib- 

his  current  eral  Democrats  and  Tories 
[ conclude  that  would  prefer  to  spend  our 
bably  did  not  money  on  supersonic  fighter 
the  Chenevix-  jets,  then  who  will  defend  the 
nt  interests  and  health  of  the 

people? 

irdens.  (Dr)  J R Langan. 

Ash  Crescent 
Leeds. 

Eton  reminis-  West  Yorkshire  LS6  3LE. 
ind  me  of  a 

old  Etonian,  I SUPPOSE  we  should  not  be 
used  to  quote  I surprised  that  in  the  phony- 
her.  flog,  your  war  period  of  the  election 
Tis  well  your  campaign,  14.000  Eurfighter 
i/r  riding  lust ! jobs  have  been  bought  at  such 
sacked"  from  a cost  evidently  worth  more 
Fought  in  the  than  miners' jobs, 
rigade  in  the  It  is  interesting  that  Ger- 
:ar.  Not  all  his  many,  with  a much  stronger 
wasted.  economy  and  industrial  base, 

is  hesitating,  while  we,  with  < 
ce.  our  tlieme-park  economy  and  ] 

worn-out  industrial  base,  are  1 


rushing  in.  with  misty 
visions  of  1940  and  lkdihg 
glory'  in  our  eyes. 

And  if  the  electoral  trick 
doesn’t  work,  not  to  worry;  it 
won't  be  the  first  time  tfaat^ 
Conservative  government  has 
eaten  the  meal  and  left  an  in- 
coming Labour  government 
to  pick  up  the  bilL 

Mike  Ellwood. 

20  Morton  Close. 

Abingdon. 

Oxon  XI 4 3XL. 

THE  £15  billion  which  it 
I will  cost  to  produce  the 
Eurofighter  aircraft  will  cer- 
tainly give  a boost  to  industry 
and  jobs,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Labour  Party  formulates  poli- 
cies for  financing  construc- 
tive job  creation  for  the 
young  and  long-term  unem- 
ployed we  hear  the  usual 
refrain:  where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  Taxes  will  have 
to  increase.  So  where  is  the 
money  coming  from  for  the 
Euro  fighter  aircraft? 
JoanJoslin. 

High  Street 
Lower  Brailes, 

Banbury, 

Oxon  OX15  5AQ. 

A hangover 

Throughout  the  lseos  i 
served  as  director  of 
Action  on  Alcohol  Abuse,  a 
national  campaign  set  up  by 
the  Conference  of  Medical 
Royal  Colleges  which  dealt, 
among  other  things,  with  the 
targeting  of  young  people  (‘Al- 
copop'  off  shelf  as  row  fizzes, 
September  5).  Among  the  ad- 
vertising campaigns  which 
were  subsequently  modified 
or  withdrawn  was  one  which 
depicted  characters  from  Bea- 
trix Potter. 

With  the  demise  of  Action 
on  Alcohol  Abuse,  achieved 
by  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  drinks  industry  and  the 
denial  of  funds  by  Govern- 
ment, the  Portman  Group,  es- 
tablished and  funded  by  the 
industry,  has  come  to  be  seen 
as  the  authoritative  voice  on 
such  social  and  moral  matters 
as  the  growth  of  harmful 
drinking  among  young 
people. 

The  figures  which  the  Port- 
man  Group  use  to  support  its 
arguments  frequently  come 
from  the  research  unit  in 
Edinburgh  also  funded  by  the 
drinks  industry.  We  now 
therefore  have  the  interesting 
picture  of  both  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  defence  all  ap- 
pearing as  part  of  the  same 
happy  family. 

Don  W Steele. 

61  Mellow  Lane  East, 

Hayes, 

Middlesex  UB4  8ES. 


Call  waiting  Listen  up 


A Country  Diary 


BTS  response  to  the  order 
issued  by  Oftel  to  clean  up 
its  act  (BT  remarks  were  'mis- 
leading'. September  4),  which 
criticises  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion research  as  "scientifically 
invalid",  is  a classic  case  of 
shooting  the  messenger. 

We  conducted  two  separate 
exercises  asking  very 
straightforward  questions 
which  any  consumer  would 
ask.  We  do  not  believe  the  re- 
sponses were,  as  BT  claims, 
"occasional  lapses  by  our 
people  when  discussing  what 
can  be  complicated  issues". 
They  were  false  and  mislead- 
ing to  a degree  that  even  sur- 
prised us. 

There  is,  however  a wider 
issue  here.  Competition  in  the 
privatised  utilities  is  the  best 
hope  of  protecting  consumers’ 
interests.  Tough  regulators 
are  essential  but  they  arc  op- 
erating with  one  hand  behind 
their  backs  until  we  have 
effective  national  competition 
rules. 

Shelia  McKechnie. 

Director,  Consumers’ 
Association. 

2 Marylebone  Road, 

Lodnon  NWl  4DF. 


BBC  RADIO  does  not  ne- 
glect children  (Letters. 
September  5).  Some  1.6  mil- 
lion children  listen  to  Radio  1 
and  400,000  to  Radio  5 Live 
every  week.  Radio  4 main- 
tains a commitment  to  qual- 
ity drama  for  children  at  7pm 

on  Sunday  evenings,  although 
only  10  per  cent  of  its  audi- 
ence is  children. 

Our  decision  to  close  the 
old  Radio  5.  and  with  it  our 
last  major  push  on  built 
speech  radio  directly  aimed  at 
children,  was  to  do  with  audi- 
ences, not  economies.  BBC 
Radio  did  not  give  up  on 
children  — children  gave  up 

on  speech  radio  in  favour 

firstly  of  television  and  then 
videos,  audio  tapes  and 
computers. 

The  huge  success  of  the 
BBC  Radio  Collection  audio 
tapes  shows  that  children  are 
keen  listeners  to  well-crafted 
speech  programmes,  but  they 
listen  at  their  own 
convenience. 

Matthew  Bannister. 
Director.  BBC  Radio. 
Broadcasting  House. 

Portland  Place. 

London  wia  laa. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Last 
weekend,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I joined  a protest 
march.  A walk  led  by  retired 
National  Parks  warden, 
Jimmy  Givens,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  the  Breamish  val- 
ley. The  plan  is  to  quarry  1.5 
million  tons  of  sand  and 
gravel  on  138  acres  of  this 
valley  floor  over  10  years  as 
part  of  a deal  for  extractors  to 
withdraw  from  digging  on  the 
shore  at  Druridge  Bay.  Brea- 
mish is  one  of  our  county's 
most  beautiflil  valleys,  en- 1 
joyed  by  locals  and  visitors  j 
all  year  round.  "I  have  al- 
ready seen  sand  taken  from 
this  river  bed,"  said  Jimmy. 
"The  water  level  has  dropped 
10  feet,  there  are  no  trout  or 
voles  left."  During  our  five- 
mile  walk  to  view  the  pro- 
posed extraction  site,  he  iden 
tiffed  two  unusual  wild 
flowers  — sneeze  wort  and 
yarrow  — and  told  us  that 
although  it  is  not  a coniferous 
area,  there  are  bam  owls  and 
long-eared  owls  here.  Not 
only  wildlife  is  at  stake,  south 
of  Ingram  rises  the  hill  on 
which  are  large  round  bar- 
rows  and  relics  of  a settle- 


ment here  in  the  first  700 
years  of  the  Christian  era. 
Further  up  the  valley  Is 
Greaves  Ash,  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  Northumberland's  an- 
cient settlements.  Close  by  is 
the  lovely  Linhope  Spout  en- 
joyed by  hundreds  of  ram- 
blers, where  the  water  drops 
50  feet  into  a dark  rock  pool 
hemmed  in  by  hills.  We 
rested  on  our  walk  below 
Dunsmor  (1,800ft)  and  looked 
down  on  Brough  Law,  an  Iron 
Age  settlement  "When  they 
start  digging  whatever  will 
they  find?"  said  one  inter- 
ested protestor  on  the  walk,  a 
visitor  on  holiday  from  Kent 
Restoration  proposed  by  the 
application  to  quarry  will  be 
chiefly  a series  of  lakes  for 
angling  and  nature  conserva- 
tion purposes.  The  Breamish 
is  a haven  for  families  who 
visit  the  valley  because  their 
children  are  safe  playing  in  a 
shallow  river.  Surely  deep 
lakes  and  silt  ponds  are  a 
potential  hazard?  At  the  end 
of  our  march,  tired  and  hot', 
we  were  welcomed  Into  In- 
gram village  hall  for  a deli- 
cious tea. 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


TO  the  Punch  party  at 

Harrods.  Michael  Win- 
ner, sane  and  rational 
Paul  Johnson,  tittle  Gum 
Gum  and  so-called  rival  Ni- 
gel Dempster  were  among  a 
galaxy  of  stars  sipping 
champagne  poured  by  Takd- 
George  (whose  opening 
Punch  sports  column — his 
famous  “rude  tennis  play- 
ers of  today”  piece — hasn’t 
appeared  in  the  Spectator 
for,  oh,  weeks).  The  party 
was  all  but  over  when, 
beading  for  the  escalator,  I 
was  summoned  by  Eve  Pol- 
lard, TV  celebrity  and  co- 
author of  inaugural  Book  of 
the  Month,  Splash!  Al- 
though for  so  long  an  easy 
target  for  sneering  critics — 
in  all  truth.  Eve  still  has  her 
knockers — her  self-confi- 
dence endures:  “You  did 
wonders  for  the  sales  of 
Splash!*'  said  Its  co-author, 
“and  it  would  be  lovely  if 
you  could  do  the  same  for 
the  new  one."  The  nezrone? 
You  haven't?  “We  have.  It's 
called  Best  Of  Enemies,  and 
Til  get  it  in  the  post."  She 
clearly  has  no  intention  of 
paying  for  the  publicity,  so 
how  good  to  note  that  she 
has  finally  overcome  the 
phobia  about  accepting  a 
freebie  that  blighted  her 
time  as  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Express. 


FROM  a book  of  tomor- 
row to  one  of  today— 
and  to  wit,  the  collec- 
tion of  humorous  quota- 
tions. Compiler  Des  Mac- 
Hale,  self-proclaimed 
defender  of  the  joke  against 
political  correctness  and  “a 
regular  delegate  at  humour 
conferences  the  world 
over"  Includes  three  aper- 
cus  (one  more  than  Shake- 
speare) from  that  under- 
rated comic  genius,  Adolf 
Hitler.  “OK,  1 will  come 
back  from  Brazil  to  reunite 
Europe,"  quips  theFuhrer 
in  the  politics  chapter,  “but 
nonice-boy  tactics  this 
time". 


Thanks  to  s Hicks  of 
Surrey  for  pointing 
out  that  the  Chelsea 
and  Westminster  Hospital 
has  something  called  the 
“Marie  Celeste  Ward".  As- 
suming it  isn't  permanently 
empty,  what  a comfort  this 
ward  must  be  to  its  patients. 
Puss  officer  Jennifer  Rog- 
ers explains  that  it  is  named 
not  after  the  ship,  bnt  a 
benefactress,  and  claims 
that  no  patient  has  ever  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the 
name.  How  people  will  feel 
about  the  soon-to-be- 
opened  Bermuda  Triangle 
Ward,  we  will  have  to  wait 
and  see. 


THE  death  of  the  well- 
loved Rabbi  Hugo 
Gryn  leaves  a space  on 
Radio  4’s  The  Moral  Maze, 
and  I was  intrigued  to  note 
that  It  was  filled  yesterday 
by  Mike  Mansfield,  the  left- 
wing  barrister.  The  moral 
labyrinth  that  could  hold 
Mr  Mansfield  has  yet  to  be 
devised,  as  he  proved  last 
October  when  solving  the 
dilemma  of  whether  to  take 
his  wife  or  mistress  to  a 
Spanish  hotel.  In  a ma- 
noeuvre Old  Testament 
scholars  have  compared, 
favourably,  to  the  judgment 
of  Solomon,  Mr  Mansfield 
took  them  both. 


Along-running  dis- 
pute between  neigh- 
bours, in  which 
police  became  involved,  has 
been  been  settled  amicably 
in  West  London.  “The 
reconciliation  comes  after 
Mr  Edwards  played  the  hit 
Wizzard  song  I Wish  It 
Could  Be  Christmas  Every 
Day,"  reports  the  Wembley 
Observer,  “for  four  hours 
non-stop  on  a blazing  hot 
afternoon " 


GOLGOTHAN  dark- 
ness fell  on  New 
Labour  yesterday, 
when  a morning  power  cut 
took  the  MiUbank  commu- 
nication HQ  out  of  action. 
Mandy  Mandelson  wasn’t 
around  himself  (he’s  off  on 
one  of  his  bank-sponsored 
trips,  tills  time  to  America), 
while  Ooftr  Wegg-Prosser 
wasn’t  answering  his  pager. 
This  means,  *»!««,  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  have  it 
rebutted  rapidly  that  the 
Excalibur  computer,  source 
of  an  rapid  rebuttal  infor- 
mation, was  damaged  in  the 
blackout,  and  that  future 
rebuttals  will  therefore  be 
less  rapid. 

A MALAGA-BASED 
dog-food  firm  can- 
celled its  national 
search  for  a (human)  beauty 
queen  when  not  a single  en- 
trant came  forward.  The 
company,  which  advertised 
the  contest  under  the  name 
“Bitch  of 1996”  remains 
baffled  by  the  lack  of 
interest. 


No  fatted  calf  for  the 
prodigal  Unesco 


Commentary 


Preston 


HERE  we  go  again, 
playing  Little  Sir 
Echo.  Yes.  Mr  Presi- 
dent Quite  right  Mr 
President  Whenever,  wher- 
ever, whatever:  the  depend- 
able ally  salutes  all  actions 
great  or  small 
By  malign  chance,  1 got  a 
little  echo  of  a letter  from  Mal- 
colm Rifldnd  the  other  day.  Or 
rather,  to  be  finicky,  I get  a 
copy  of  a letter  from  the  For- 
eign Secretary  through  the 
great  loop  line  of  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee  in 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston. 

Virginia 

Like  other  members  of  that 
committee,  I spent  World 
Press  Freedom  Day  this  year 
in  Paris  at  Unesco  headquar- 
ters. The  Director-General, 
Federico  Mayor,  and  the  top 
dogs  of  his  hierarchy  turned 
out  in  force.  Nelson  Mandela 
sent  a saintly  and  moving 
video  message  of  support. 


Unesco  itself  organised  a 
giant  montage  outside  the  halt 
castigating  those  among  its 
member  nations  who  lock  up 
journalists  and  close  down 
newspapers.  China  got  it  in 
the  neck.  China,  predictably, 
made  a huffy  diplomatic 
storm.  But  nobody  backed 
down.  It  was  a rather  brave, 
and  historically  remarkable, 
stand. 

America  and  Britain 
stalked  out  of  Unesco  over  a 
decade  ago.  Most  of  the  Brit- 
ish press  (me  Included) 
thoroughly  approved.  Ama- 
dou M'Bow  from  Senegal  was 
far  into  his  second  term  as  di- 
rector-general. The  organisa- 
tion wasn’t  merely  too  fat  on 
expenses  and  too  vestigial  on 
efficiency:  it  had  begun  to  op- 
erate highly  politically  at  the 
cusp  of  the  cold  war,  con- 
structing something  called  the 
New  World  Information  Order 
— which,  cm  examination, 
seemed  sanctification  for  any 
flyblown  dictatorship,  East  or 
West,  to  order  newspapers  to 
print  the  information  the  state 
apparatus  wanted.  Good  rid- 
dance to  menacing  rubbish. 

But  that  was  long,  long  ago. 
Many  things  have  happened 
since.  Exit  M’Bow:  enter  a no- 
tably sensible  and  efficient 
Spanish  professor.  The  staff- 
ing levels  which  so  incensed 
Mr  Reagan  and  Mrs  Thatcher 


have  been  relentlessly 
trimmed  back  to  two-thirds  of 
their  former  glory.  The 
annual  regular  budget  has 
been  frozen  at  around  £55  mil- 
lion year  after  year.  Mr 
Mayor  is  fond  of  saying  that 
Unesco  costs  no  more  than 
your  average  university  to 
run.  But  its  reach  into  educa- 
tion problems  around  the 
world  hasn't  shrunk  with 
economy.  Its  work  in  advising 
and  monitoring  and  coordi- 
nating has  become  a vital 
prop  to  many  of  the  poorest 


proved,  and  recommended  we 
rejoin.  In  parallel,  a US  State 
Department  task  force 
reached  precisely  similar  con- 
clusions for  the  White  House. 
Together.  America  and  Brit- 
ain had  withdrawn  as  the  trig- 
ger for  a clean-up.  Trium- 
phant strategy.  Now  — or 
rather,  then  — was  toe  mo- 
ment to  declare  success  and 
get  back  on  board. 

You  won't,  I suppose,  be 
surprised  that  the  White 
House,  and  thus  our  own 
Douglas  Hogg  (in  his  FO,  pre- 
BSE  mode),  did  not  quite 
agree.  But  the  weasel  rhetoric 
had  a benevolent  tinge.  Noth- 
ing happened,  though.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  this  day. 

The  World  Press  Freedom 
committee,  impressed  by 
what  it  saw  in  Paris,  wrote  let- 
ters to  President  and  Prime 
Minister  advocating  member- 
ship renewed.  Mr  Major  fer- 
ried his  down  to  Mr  RifkindL 
He  writes  of  "good  progress 
publicly  acknowledged",  of 
“useful  work  in  the  communi- 
cation field”.  But  “there  is 


A moral  crusade — the  stick  of  righteous 
wrath  and  the  carrot  of  self-cleansing  — 
has  become  a penny-grubbing  sham 


countries  going.  Its  cultural 
exchanges  and  fundings  open 
windows  to  a wider  world  that 
would  otherwise  remain 
nailed  shut  It  cares  about  the 
despoliation  of  heritage  sites, 
like  the  Pyramids,  and  moves 
zealously  to  protect  them.  Sir 
Julian  Huxley,  Unesco’s  first 
director-general,  would  recog- 
nise his  successors  and  con- 
gratulate them. 

Three  years  ago  the  Com- 
mons Foreign  Affairs  commit- 
tee looked  at  toe  reformed 
Unesco,  found  it  hugely  im- 


still  scope  for  further  reform". 
(Details  unspecified.) 

■ Finance,  however,  remains 
“an  important  consideration". 
"Given  the  Government’s 
commitment  to  keeping  a 
tight  rein  on  public  expendi- 
ture. we  have  to  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  new  commit- 
ments to  international 
organisations  against  compet- 
ing priorities  for  resources.  A 
decision  to  return  to  Unesco 
now  or  in  the  near  future 
would  require  an  assessed 
contribution  of  about  £11  mil- 


lion. That  money  could  only 
be  found  by  cutting  signifi- 
cantly into  other  activities.” 

Malcolm  will,  naturally, 
“keep  the  issue  under  review, 
in  the  light  of  progress  with 
reform  and  other  financial 
considerations".  But  don’t 
hold  your  breath.  What  began 
as  a moral  crusade,  toe  stick 
of  righteous  wrath  and  the 
carrot  of  self-cleansing,  has 
become  a penny-grubbing 
sham.  Unesco,  under  the  man- 
agement we  wanted,  is  trans- 
formed — and  stalwart  where 
it  counts.  The  Government's 
old  promises,  meanwhile, 
have  turned  to  dust.  Sorry; 
didn't  save  it  spent  it  haven't 
got  It  any  more. 

That  is  not  quite  the  worst 
thing  about  this  episode.  The 
worst  thing  (openly  admitted 
by  Hogg  at  the  time)  is  that  if 
America  ever  finds  the  cash  to 
re-join,  Britain  will  troop  duti- 
fully in  behind.  But  the  White 
House's  own  reply  puts  any 
such  prospect  out  of  court 
The  Republicans  booed  the 
UN  and  all  its  works  at  their 
convention  last  month.  Mr 
Clinton  falls  silent 

Federico  Mayor  himself  will 
be  retiring  soon.  What 
rewards  for  unstinting  effort 
has  he  to  show  to  those  who 
will  elect  his  successor?  Can 
nobody  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  was?  Brit- 
ain may  still  (just)  sit  on  the 
Security  Council  because  of 
its  rented  bomb.  But  has  it  no 
interest  in  education,  or 
science,  or  culture?  Is  £11  mil- 
lion, a medium-size  Lottery 
rollover,  the  mincer  of  old 
pledges  and  great  ambitions? 

One  cloudy  night  of  toe 
cruise  missiles  costs  far  more 
than  an  American  decision 
which  would  transform 
Unesco.  But  that  is  not  their 
calculation,  so  it  cant  be  ours. 
Yes.  Sir.  Yes,  Sir.  Never  No. 
Sir  when  it  counts. 


Get  fear  off  the  streets 


Charles  Leadbeater  has 

plans  to  bring  crime  prevention 
and  punishment  into  local 
communities.  Prison,  he 
argues,  often  doesn’t  work 


There  is  a danger  of 
our  suffocating  in 
"Strawardism",  the 
new  get-tough  con- 
sensus on  crime. 
Hardly  a day  goes  by  without 
either  the  Home  Secretary  or 
his  Shadow  coming  up  with  a 
scheme  to  combat  crime: 
zero-tolerance  policing,  man- 
datory sentencing,  three- 
strikes-and-you’re-out  sen- 
tencing, teenage  curfews, 
latter-day  chain  gangs,  short 
sharp  shocks,  new  prisons, 
more  police  officers,  a crack- 
down on  squeegee  gangs,  a 
victim-led  approach  to 
justice 


for  all  this  activity  toe 
c debate  is  also  sterile, 
so  much  political  debate 
confrontational  without 
being  creative.  The  nature  of 
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European  countries  and  yet  it 
suffers  a much  higher  crime 
rate.  A forthcoming  National 
Audit  Commission  report  on 
the  imprisonment  of  young 
offenders  will  cast  doubt  on 
the  Government's  claim  that 
long  sentences  deter  crime. 

We  need  to  innovate,  with  a 
new  approach  to  both  polic- 
ing and  punishment.  First 
society'  must  learn  how  to 
police  itself  more  effectively 
rather  than  relying  on  the 
overstretched,  inflexible  and 
cumbersome  power  of  the 
police.  Effective  policing  will 
increasingly  rely  on  an  alli- 
ance between  the  police  and 
properly  organised  commu- 
nity self-policing  schemes. 

Second  we  need  to  develop 
new  forms  of  punishment 
which  can  be  delivered  in  toe 
community.  At  toe  moment 
we  delegate  — dump  — most 
responsibility  for  punish- 
ment on  to  the  prison  system, 
in  the  knowledge  that  the 
value  of  the  remedies  it  offers 
are  limited 

One  policing  possibility 
would  be  toe  re-introduction 
of  the  old-fashioned  police 
box.  One  reason  that  Japan 
has  such  a low  incidence  of 
street-crime  and  burglary’  is 
its  extensive  system  of  police 
boxes,  which  stand  on  most 
major  intersections  in  large 
cities. 

Public  spaces  need  to  be 
repopulated;  they  need  to  be 
more  accessible  and  open, 
through  pedestrianisation 
and  toe  encouragement  of 
cafes,  restaurants  and  shops. 
The  police  themselves  should 


develop  more  imaginative 
ways  to  combat  crime.  The 
Hampshire  force  is  piloting  a 
scheme  in  which  officers 
video  young  people  commit- 
ting crimes,  such  as  trespass 
and  vandalism,  then  play  toe 
recording  to  them  with  their 
parents  present  The  princi- 
ple is  to  use  resources  to 
support  other  informal 
sources  of  authority  rather 
than  supplant  them. 

Police  forces  should  move 
towards  more  problem- 
centred  policing,  targeting 
specific  problems  which  the 
public  want  tackled  The  ex- 
perience of  Balshall  Heath  in 
Birmingham  suggests  how 
much  can  be  achieved.  Its 
Urban  Street  Watch  scheme, 
in  which  teams  of  six  people 
patrol  housing  estates  every 
night  has  helped  to  reduce 
burglaries  by  almost  a quar- 
ter and  crimes  of  violence  by 
a fifth.  Prostitution,  which 
was  rife  in  the  area,  has  now 
almost  disappeared  This  ap- 
proach could  be  combined 
with  volunteer  neighbour- 
hood constables,  to  act  as  a 
bridge  between  a neighbour- 
hood and  the  police.  This  is 
not  a charter  for  vigilantes 
and  it  does  not  mean  we  can 
do  without  a professional 
police  force. 

WE  have  a his- 
tory erf  innova- 
tion in  alter- 
natives to 
prison:  Eng- 
land *t Wales  were  the  first 
countries  to  introduce  com- 
munity service  orders,  and 
we  employ  one  of  the  widest 
ranges  of  non-custodial  sanc- 
tions in  the  world  — fines, 
suspended  sentences,  li- 
cences, compensation  pay- 
ments and  toe  like. 

And  punishment  in  the 
community  would  be 
cheaper.  The  annual  cost  of 
keeping  an  average  prisons  in 
a category  C medium  security 


prison  is  £17.000,  compared 
with  £1,260  for  probation 
orders  and  £1,410  for  supervi- 
sion orders.  The  average  cost 
of  an  attendance-centre  order 
is  about  £190.  Surveys  from 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land have  found  that  re-of- 
fending rates  are  no  higher 
and  often  lower  amongst  of- 
fenders who  serve  their  sen- 
tences on  community -service 
programmes.  We  should  use 
prison  for  violent,  sexual  and 
repeated  serious  crimes,  but 
develop  more  localised  and 
flexible  forms  of  punishment 
for  other  crimes. 

To  really  cut  the  cost  of 
prison-based  punishment, 
whole  prisons  or  at  least 
wings  would  have  to  be 
closed.  A very  large  share  of 
toe  prison  population  would 
have  to  be  transferred,  over 
time,  to  community-based 
punishments  — at  least  10  per 
cent  But  if  the  probation  ser- 
vice had  to  cope  with  such  a 
large  expansion  in  toe  num- 
bers of  prisoners  serving 
their  sentences  in  the  com- 
munity, and  still  make  sure 
the  public  felt  safe,  there 
would  have  to  be  a large  and 
costly  expansion  in  the 
service. 

One  possible  answer  is  to 
learn  from  Japan:  it’s  reli- 
ance on  non-custodial  forms 
of  punishment  is  possible  be- 
cause it  has  a large  volunteer 
probation  service.  In  the  late 
1980s  the  prison  system  in 
Japan  was  accommodating 
59,000  Inmates  a year  at  an 
annual  cost  of  137  billion  yen. 
while  the  non-custodial  sys- 
tem was  dealing  with  83.000 
offenders  at  a cost  of  1 2 
billion  yen. 

The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Japanese  system  is  the 
extent  of  community  involve- 
ment It  all  started  In  1889 
when  a discharged  prisoner, 
rejected  by  his  family  and 
shunned  by  his  community, 
committed  suicide.  A philan- 


thropist moved  by  toe  story, 
set  up  a fund  to  pioneer  a 
private  after-care  hostel. 
Others  followed.  After  the 
second  world  war  this  philan- 
thropic system  provided  the 
basis  for  community-based 
probation.  In  1989  there  were 
900  probation  officers  in 
Japan,  dealing  with  those 
63,000  offenders.  However, 
most  of  the  face-to-face  con- 
tact was  handled  by  48,547 
volunteers.  The  occupational 
background  of  these  volun- 
teers is  varied,  but  72  per  cent 
are  more  than  50  years  old,  25 
per  cent  are  unemployed  and 
12  per  cent  are  from  religious 
groups. 

This  could  be  combined 
with  home-detention  orders 
and  local  safe-houses  for  low 
category  offenders.  Inmates 
would  carry  out  local  commu- 
nity service  work. 

Punishment  needs  to  fit  the 
criminal  as  well  as  the  crime. 
Burglars  might  be  required  to 
act  as  charity  collectors  in 
town  centres.  Men  who  com- 
mit acts  of  violence  against 
women  could  be  required  to 
make  public  apologies,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  forms  of  pun- 
ishment. in  one  case  in  the 
US  a delinquent  teenager  was 
handcuffed  to  her  mother  to 
make  sure  she  did  not  re 
offend.  These  punishments 
are  not  soft  options,  but  they 
raise  troubling  questions 
about  how  tor  we  wish  to 
employ  public  shaming  as  a 
form  of  punishment 

We  live  in  a culture  of  con- 
stant nervousness.  And  there 
is  nothing  that  makes  us 
more  nervous  than  crime. 
Our  daily  lives  are  measured 
out  by  the  steps  we  take  to 
protect  ourselves  from  it. 
Only  when  society  becomes 
better  able  to  police  itself  will 
we  start  to  feel  safer. 


The  Sett-Poilcino  Society,  by 
Charles  Leadbeater.  Is  published 
this  week  by  Demos.  £4.95 


Joining  Cherie 
in  the 

editor’s  chair 


Be!  Littlejohn 


SO  fl  love  articles  betTin- 
ning  with  that  friendly 
little  word  "so")  the 
news  is  out.  So  the  lovely 
Cherie  Blair  is  editing  next 
month's  Prima  magazine, 
bless  her.  giving  readers  the 
benefit  of  some  smashing  fea- 
tures. My  favourite  is  How  To 
Cook  A Meal  In  30  Minutes 
(answer  get  an  outside  ca- 
terer). but  there  are  also 
plenty  of  top  knitting  tips.  and 
Cherie’s  roped  in  our  good 
friend  and  fellow  social  demo- 
crat Barbara  FolJert  to  advise 
How  To  Make  A Little  Go  A 
Long  Way  i answer  bin  it 
from  the  upper  balcony). 

So  after  Cherie 's  success  as 
an  editor.  Peter  and  Alastafr 
have  been  hard  at  work  per- 
suading all  the  best-loved 
household  names  on  the 
Labour  front  bench  to  try 
their  hands  at  editing  a mag. 
It's  a great  way  of  getting  it 
across  to  "the  people  out 
there”,  bless  'em.  that  we're 
ordinary  little  people  just  like 
them  — or  at  least  we  would 
be  if  we  were. 

So  (there  I go  again!)  over 
the  summer  hols,  quite  a few 
of  your  favourite  faces  in  New 
Labour  have  taken  off  their 
politicians'  hats  to  replace 
them  with  the  editor's  visor. 
And  what  a success  it's  been! 
During  toe  next  few  months, 
you’re  going  to  be  seeing  one 
helluva  lot  erf  old  familiar  mag- 
azines on  your  stands  given  a 
new  look  by  being  edited  by 
some  of  the  most  charismatic 
faces  in  New  Labour. 

Take  the  popular  men's 
magazine  Loaded,  for 
instance.  Under  Jack  Straw's 
guest  editorship,  the  October 
issue’s  really  blossomed.  Fif- 
teen Ways  To  Pull  A Bird 
gives  readers  the  benefit  of 
Jack's  student  work-experi- 
ence in  a giblet  factory  — and 
Jack  forcefully  argues  that 
increased  mechanisation  of 
the  industry  under  New 
Labour  could  put  Britain  in 
the  forefront  of  European 
poultry  production.  In  an- 
other dazzling  feature. 
CWOOR!  Get  ’Em  Off!.  Jack 
examines  the  work  of  the 
Commonwealth  Welfare 
Organisation  for  Overseas 
Regeneration  and  how  it  is 
tackling  toe  problem  of  get- 
ting aid-workers  off  to  those 
countries  most  in  need.  Jack 
has  also  totally  re-vamped  the 
mag's  How  To  Turn  On  Your 
Girl  slot,  so  that  this  month 
readers  can  leam  How  To 
Turn  On  Your  Windscreen 
Wipers,  thus  saving  them 
undue  aggro  from  any  pass- 
ing squeegee  merchants. 

Obviously  there  was  a little 
bit  of  a problem  slotting  the 
lovely  Clare  Short  into  the 
right  hole.  Sometimes  I think 


there  simply  isn’t  a hole  big 
enough  for  her.  It’s  no  secret 
she  really  wanted  to  guest- 
edit  the  Economist  or  the 
New  Statesman.  But.  lovely 
though  she  is.  we  didn't  want 
to  over-burden  her  with  res- 
ponsibility. Nevertheless, 
she's  made  a really  great  stab 
at  guest-editing  the  arts  pages 
of  Exchange  and  Mart  maga- 
zine. Well  done,  love! 

So.  with  the  young-at-heart 
Gordon  Brown  editing  Seven- 
teen magazine  (“Girls!  Free 
Inside!  Full  Colour  Acker 
Bilk  Poster!"),  we've  tried  to 
reposition  John  Prescott  with 
a slightly  more  upmarket 
image  as  guest-editor  of 
Tatler.  Let  me  tell  you,  it's 
been  a stunning  success,  still 
very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  overall  toffee-nosed  ethos 
of  the  magazine,  but  with  a 
lovely  touch  of  .John's  down- 
to-earth  working-class  roots. 
The  contents  "include  My 
Sweet  Lard:  Viscountess  Lin- 
ley  Samples  Bacon  Butties,  a 
full-length  profile  of  glamor- 
ous supermodel  Kate  Moss 
(Not  Much  To  Grab  Hold  Of), 
an  item  on  Suzannah  Con- 
stantine titled  Who  The  Hell's 
She  When  She's  At  Home?, 
and  a review  of  The  Season. 
"More  Money  Than  Sense". 
Fashion  shots  include  It’s 
Back!  The  Return  Of  The  Sou- 
'wester! and  a six-page  tribute 
to  the  sensible  shoe. 

My  bestest  of  mates,  Bar- 
bara Follett,  site  of  the  great 
big  heart,  has  agreed  to  guest- 
edit  The  Big  Issue.  On  Barba- 
ra's instructions,  for  just  this 
one  month  it  will  be  forced  on 
the  homeless  by  people  with 
two  homes  or  more.  “Just  to 
give  the  homeless  a glimpse 
of  what  they’re  missing."  ex- 
plains Barbara.  She  plans  to 
make  it  more  of  a Country 
Life- type  magazine  with  a 
strong  "feelgood"  factor. 
"There's  a solution  to  home- 
lessness — and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  found  it" 
explains  Barbara.  “The  Duke 
has  agreed  to  pose  for  toe 
cover  in  front  of  just  a few  of 
his  properties,  giving  our 
readers  a fabulous  incentive 
to  go  out  and  get  a home  or 
two  of  their  own.  and  then 
perhaps  let  one  of  them  out  at 
a smashing  annual  profit” 

SO  toe  new  Punch  is  out 
today,  guest-edited  by 
the  wonderfully  offbeat 
Michael  Meacher.  Sadly.  Mi- 
chael's plans  to  include  a 
special  pull-out  z^pplcujent  of 
the  New  La  burn'  draft  docu- 
ment on  the  future  of  Scottish 
devolution  had  to  be  shelved: 
experts  considered  the  docu- 
ment too  light-hearted  and  sa- 
tirical. and  not  in  keeping 
with  toe  more  contemplative 
tone  of  the  rest  of  the 
magazine. 

Finally,  don’t  whatever  you 
do  miss  Robin  Cook's  edition 
of  Hello!  magazine,  with  its 
exclusive  Tony  Blair  question- 
naire. “Fave  colour,  Tony?” 
asks  Robin.  Tony  faces  up  to 
the  question  head-on.  "It 
would  be  unrealistic  at  this 
stage  to  choose  just  one, 
Robin."  he  replies.  “I  like 
them  all  in  different  ways."  So! 
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Kenneth  Stewart 


A light  out  of  Liverpool 


Kenneth  stawart, 
who  has  died  aged 
71,  was  Member  of 
the  European  Par- 
liament for  Mer- 
seyside West,  and  a typical 
Liverpudlian,  in  that  he  was 
deeply  suspicious  of  govern- 
ment and  a system  within 
which  Alan  Bleasdale's 
Yossers  have  always  lost  out. 

Born  into  interwar,  inner 
city  Liverpool,  he  left  Tox- 
teth's  Windsor  Street  elemen- 
tary school  as  the  second 
world  war  was  beginning. 
Later  he  joined  the  Fifth  Scot- 
tish Parachute  Brigade,  be- 
coming a sergeant  and  seeing 
action  in  France,  Italy, 
Greece  and  Palestine. 

His  military  career  ended 
when  his  parachute  failed  to 
open  and  he  hurtled,  head 
first,  into  the  ground.  It  was 
soft  soil.  Ken's  head  was 
buried  In  the  earth,  his  bones 
compacted  and  his  skull  frac- 
tured. He  went  bade  to  his 
previous  job  as  a joiner. 

In  1946  he  married  Marga- 
ret Bass  and  became  active  in 
the  woodworkers'  union  and 
in  local  politics.  In  1964  he 
was  elected  to  Liverpool  City 
Council.  His  ward,  Speke,  was 


a housing  estate  modelled  on 
a prewar  Weimar  German 
scheme.  But  the  families 
rehoused  there  from  the 
slums  were  caught  in  the  low 
wages  and  unemployment 
trap.  That,  together  with  his 
building  trade  experiences, 
made  Ken  an  Implacable 
opponent  of  the  bizarre  rent 
calculations  stemming  from 
housing  finance  acts. 

Liverpool's  housing  prob- 
lems were  born  of  the 
massive  immigration  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  the  "Great  Hun- 
ger", the  Irish  potato  famine 
of  ttie  1840s.  Its  legacy  per- 
sists. When  the  Labour  Party 
took  council  control  from  the 
Liberals  In  1976. 1 asked  Ken 
to  chair  the  housing  commit- 
tee. It  had  always  been  his 
ambition  and  he  accepted. 
Yet,  as  he  later  confessed  to 
me.  for  the  first  week  he  could 
not  sleep  and  spent  the  nights 
pacing  the  streets. 

In  1984  Ken  ran  for  the 
Conservative-held  Mersey- 
side West  European  parlia- 
mentary constituency.  He 
was  expected  to  struggle.  He 
won  comfortably. 

As  an  MEP  and  member  of 
its  transport  committee,  he 


ft  had  always  been 
Ken’s  ambition  to 
chair  the  housing 
committee.  Yet,  as 
he  confessed,  for 
the  first  week  he 
could  not  sleep 
and  spent  nights 
pacing  the  streets 


worked  to  channel  transport 
and  housing  funding  into 
Merseyside.  Be  was  active  on 
human  rights  issues  and 
argued  for  reopening  the 
inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the 
super-tanka1  Derbyshire. 

There  was  hidden  light 
within  Ken,  ■ together  with 
humanity,  Marxist  socialism 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  Hie 
leaves  his  wife,  two  daughters 
and  a son. 


John  D Hmllwi,  former 
Ic  prior,  Uwwpaol  CBy  Council 


Atax  Mcomt  NBP  writes  It 

was  fitting  that  Ken  Stewart 
should  be  elected  to  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  in  1984.  The 
miners'  strike  was  six 
months  old,  Liverpool  coun- 
cil was  under  attack  from 
emerging  “new  Labour”  and 
Liverpool  football  club  was 
the  team  to  beat  — as,  he 
would  argue,  it  always  was. 

The  only  time  Ken  admit- 
ted to.  or  exaggerated,  his 
age  was  when  he  went  to 
fight  Hitler's  fascism.  And, 

as  an  intomatinTiflligt,  after 


the  physical  liberation  of 
Europe  he  strove  to  .liberate 
it  politically.  As  a (black- 
listed) shop  steward,  Liver- 
pool councillor  -and  MEP. 
Ken  brought  a formidable, 
spirit  to  bear. -He  was  part  of 
what  remains  the  labour 
movement's  backbone,  the 
organised  working  class.  - 

A founding  member  of  . the 
European  Socialist  ■ Cam- 
paign Group,  Ken  constantly 
reminded  us  of  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  grass  roots:  He 
spoke  with  pride  about  his 
work  as  chair  of  Liverpool’s 
housing  committee  and  defy- 
ing the  1980s'  attacks  on  Liv- 
erpool, he  proudly-  wore  his 
"Liverpool  49"  badge. 

Once  in  the  European  Par- 
liament, he  championed  the 
miners'  cause,  threw  himself 
into  his  work  on  the  trans- 
port committee  and  used  his 
experience  in  the  docks  to 
help  produce  one  of  that  com- 
mittee's finest  reports,  on 
safe  seas.  It  was  splendid  to 
see  that  angry,  gentle  giant 
of  a man  standing  up  in  the 
chamber,  arguing  for  the 
rights  of  the  world's  si 
farers.  He  worked  constantly 
for  his  constituents,  from 


campaigning  against  their 


exposure  to  coal  dust  to  hi& 


nised  as  a place  in  need  of 
special  help.  It  was  with 
irony  that  he  welcomed  foe 
city's  European  regional  de- 
velopment funding  — for  he 
had  believed. -like  many  of 
his  generation,  that  the 
reason*  he  had  fought  Hitler 
was  to. ensure  a British  gov- 
ernment cared  for  die  needs 


Clem  Thomas . . . an  infections  enthusiasm  for  rugby 


Clem  Thomas 


of  its.  people.  Labour’s  exhor- 
tation “to  win  the  peace"  was 1 
written  ou  Ken's  heart. 

There  was  a letter  pinned ! 
on  his  office  wallin  Brussels, 

next  to  a picture  of  the| 
double-winning  Liverpool 
football  team.  It  was 
Jimmy  Nolan,  Mike  Carden . 
and  Jim  Davies  on  behalf  of  | 
the  striking  Liverpool  dock- 
ers. "Dear  Ken,”  it  said, 
"Just  a brief  note  from  the 1 
500  sacked  Liverpool  dockers 
to  say  a great  thank  you  for 
your  tremendous  solidarity ' 

finer  ^tribute  co^’te'made 

to  Ken  Stewart  MEP. 


Firm  faith  in 
rugby’s  future 
C 


Kenneth  M Stewart,  Euro  MP  lor 
Merseyside  West,  born  July  28, 
1925;  died  September  2, 1996 


Louise  Browne 


Dancing  down 
the  generations 


LOUISE  Browne,  who 
has  died  aged  89,  was 
an  American  dancer 
and  musical  comedy 
star  who  graced  many  shows 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. settled  here  and  after 
retirement  from  the  stage  be- 
came a tireless  advocate  for 
sound  training  in  classical 
ballet  and  the  encouragement 
of  young  talent 
Bom  in  Madison,  near  Bos- 
ton. USA,  she  received  her 
early  ballet  training  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  from  such 
masters  as  Theodore  and 
Alexis  Kosloff  and  Pierre  Vla- 
dimiroff.  Subsequently  she 
studied  singing  and  drama, 
and  her  professional  career 
began  in  New  York  in  musi- 
cals and  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 
In  1927  she  came  to  London  to 
star  in  The  Girl  Friend  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  and  although 
she  performed  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  for  the  next 
few  years,  she  is  best  known 
and  remembered  for  the 
musical  comedies  in  which 
she  appeared  at  the  Gaiety, 
together  with  artists  such  as 
Leslie  Henson.  Fred  Emney 
and  Richard  Heame. 

In  1939  she  married  Keith 
Liversidge,  a diplomat  and 
Yorkshireman.  and  moved 
with  him  to  Brussels  to  the 
British  Embassy.  In  1910  they 
returned  to  London,  but  in 
1945  Keith  was  posted  to  Oslo; 
there  Louise  returned  to  full- 
time  dance  training. 

With  Gerd  Kjolaas,  she 


opened  a school  in  Oslo  and 
together  they  founded  and 
directed  the  Ny  Norsk  Ballet, 
which  was  eventually 
absorbed  into  the  first  state- 
subsidised  company.  Den 
Norske  Opera  Ballet  Thanks 
to  Louise,  who  in  1947  had 
persuaded  the  Sadler’s  Wells 
Ballet  to  visit  Oslo,  much  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the 
young  company  through 
guest  appearances  by  Margot 
Fonteyn.  Robert  Helpmann 
and  Michael  Somes. 

In  1950.  Keith  and  Louise 
returned  to  London,  where 
she  began  her  association 
with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dancing  of  which,  in  1954.  her 
friend  Fonteyn  was  to  become 
president.  Fbr  the  Academy. 
Louise  initiated  many 
schemes  which  flourished 
and  grew  in  importance. 


F 


ULLY  AWARE  of  the 
national  and  interna- 
tional status  of  the 
Academy,  she  had  a 
special  affection  for  its  York- 
shire region,  once  she  and 
Keith  had  settled  in  York  in 
the  mid-1950s.  In  1955  she 
established  the  York  Scholar- 
ship Centre  of  the  Academy, 
training  promising  young 
dancers  from  all  over  the 
county  to  major  ballet  school 
entry.  Among  the  young  dan- 
cers she  encouraged  — they 
all  remained  friends  for  life  — 
were  the  future  ballerinas 
Patricia  Ruanne,  Elaine 
McDonald  and  Marguerite 


Porter,  and  the  brothers 
Michael  and  Kevin  O’Hare, 
now  principals  of  Birming- 
ham Royal  Ballet.  She 
retained  her  link  with  the 
Scholarship  Centre  until  1996 
when  she  brought  in  Carl 
Myers  (a  former  scholar  and 
Royal  Ballet  principal)  to  co- 
direct and  take  over. 

She  conceived  and  directed, 
from  1965-81,  the  Academy's 
internationally  famous  sum- 
mer school,  and  from  1970-80 
served  an  the  dance  panel  of 
the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1971  she  was 
awarded  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
n coronation  award  of  the 
Academy  and  in  1978,  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire 
for  services  to  ballet 

Keith  Liversidge.  with 
whom  she  had  one  daughter, 
Louise,  died  in  1986.  In  1993 
she  married  Dr  Sam  Smith, 
with  whom  she  spent  her 
very  happy  last  years. 

1 last  saw  them  in  August 
when  the  llkley  ballet  semi 
nars  gave  a small,  informal 
dinner  party,  an  advance  cele- 
bration of  her  90th  birthday. 
Bubbling  with  vitality,  charm 
and  humour,  she  enjoyed 
every  minute  and  wfll  be 
remembered,  as  she  would 
have  wished,  with  laughter 
and  tiie  love  of  friends. 


Mary  Clarte 


Louise  Browne,  dancer  and 
teacher,  bom  October  5.  1906; 
died  August  30. 1996 


LEM  THOMAS,  who 
has  died  aged  67,  was  a 
rarity  in  the  conserva- 
tive world  of  rugby  union:  he 
was  a player  who  achieved 
everything  in  the  1950s  but 
who  in  his  subsequent  career 
as  a journalist  never  harked 
back  to  his  generation.  Corps 
diem  was  his  motto  and  even 
in  the  past  12  months,  which 
have  been  the  most  turbulent 
and  unhappy  in  the  sport’s 
history,  Thomas  had  an  opti- 
mism and  a glow  about  the 
fixture  which  few  dared  share. 

His  infectious  enthusiasm 
for  the  game  never  waned, 
even  when  Wales,  one  of  the 
world's  groat  rugby  nations 
in  Thomas’s  playing  days, 
declined  inexorably. 

Despite  his  upbringing, 
educated  at  public  school  and 
Cambridge,  Thomas  was 
never  an  establishment  man. 
In  a radio  dismission  two  days 
before  his  death,  be  put  the 
blame  for  the  chaotic  state  of 
rugby  on  the  unions.  They 
had  not  moved  with  the 
be  argued.  awH  were 
not  geared  up  to  running 
what  is  now  a multi-million- 
pound  business.  Thomas 
aided  with  the  new  million- 
aire owners  of  clubs,  such  as 
Newcastle’s  Sir  John  Hall, 
even  flwngK  he  had  many 
friends  in  both  the  Welsh  and 
English  rugby  unions;  He 
called  for  an  sod  to  the  did 
guard  and  welcomed  the  new 
money  that  has  revitalised 
dormant  clubs  such  as  Bed- 
ford and  Richmond. 

Thomas's  playing  career 
spanned  a decade  between 
1949  and  1969.  He  won  26  caps 
for  Wales,  led  his  country  on 
nine  occasions  and  toured 
South  Africa  with  the  1955 
Lions.  A marauding  open-side 
flanker,  Thomas  was  a player 
who  revelled  in  the  big  stage. 
“1  never  had  much  difficulty 
playing  against  Clem  in  club 


games,”  said  the  former  Car- 
diff; Wales  and  Lions'  outside 
half  Cliff  Morgan.  "But  play- 
ing with  him  for  Wales,  you 
knew  you  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a great  player.” 

Thomas  played  a key  role 
in  Wales’s  last  victory  over 
New  Zealand,  in  1953.  It  was 
his  chip  into  space  that  the 
wing  Ken  Jones  gathered 
to  score  the  crucial  try  in 
Wales’s  13-8  success.  Thomas 
later  led  Wales  to  victory  over 
Australia  and  played  in  three 
of  the  tests  for  the  1955  Lions, 
despite  developing  appendici- 
tis on  the  tour.  He  made  a 
remarkable  recovery  and 
went  on  to  play  in  the  final 
two  matches  of  the  rubber. 

After  he  retired  from  play- 
ing, he  quickly  made  his 
mark  as  a journalist,  broad- 
caster and  author.  He  wrote 
regularly  for  the  Observer, 
and  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Guardian,  be- 
fore joining  the  Independent 
on  Sunday.  He  also  had  a 
weekly  column  in  the  South 
Wales  Evening  Post  Together 
with  Geoffrey  Nicholson,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  Wales's 
resurgence  as  a rugby  nation 
in  the  1970s  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  completed  a 
history  of  the  Lions.  A vehe- 
ment opponent  of  apartheid. 
Thomas  was  twice  a candi- 
date for  the  Liberal  Party.  He 
stood  for  Gower  in  the  1974 
general  election  and  for 
Wales  Mid  and  West  in  the 
1979  European  election. 

He  survived  a heart  attack 
in  1990  and  continued  to  live 
life  to  tiie  full.  He  leaves  a 
widow.  Joyce,  three  sons  and 
a daughter. 


Pwid  Phanmoi 


Richard  Clement  Charles 
Thomas,  rugby  International  and 
journalist,  born  January  28. 
1929;  September  5. 1966 


Letter 


Louise  Browne  with  Roy  Royston  in  Running  Riot  at  the  Gaiety,  1938  mander&mttchb4son 


Terry  Grtmley  writes: 
How  is  it  possible  for  you,  in 
your  generous  and  illumi- 
nating obituary  of  Vagn 
Holmboe  (, September  5),  to 
refer  to  “his  great  country- 
man. Carl  Neilsoxx”  (sic}? 
Just  what  Is  it  about  this 
ubiquitous  Danish  surname, 
invariably  spelt  Nielsen, 
which  so  regularly  brings 
out  the  dyslexic  in  British 
journalists? 


Alan  Cheales 


Priest  in  the  park 

Ai 


Alan  Cheales  . . - 
marvellously  serene 


LAN  CHEALES.  who 
has  died  aged  83,  was  a 
imple  Roman  Catholic 
parish  priest  Quintessentl- 
ally  English,  he  was  almost  a 
replica  of  Chaucer's  "povre 
Persoun  of  a town”. 

Since  he  was  tiie  scion  of  a 
long  line  of  Norfolk  Church  of 
England  rectors,  it  was  all  the 
more  surprising  that  the 
majority  of  the  1,000  mourn- 
ers at  his  ftxneral  were  drawn 
from  a predominantly  Irish 
and  under-privileged  north 
London  parish.  There  were 


also,  of  course,  many  friends 
from  other  churches,  people 
whose  lives  had  been  touched 
intimately  during  Cbeales’s 
33  years  of  unbroken  service 
to  St  Dominic's  parish. 

Cheales  was  simple  in  his 
integrity  and  devoted  service 
to  his  fellow  human  beings, 
but  he  was  not  simple- 
minded.  His  interests  were 
wide  and  his  reading  as  vora- 
cious as  his  writing  illegible, 
his  enthusiasms  infectious. 

Alan  was  bom  in  Rhodesia, 
as  it  then  was.  where  his 


father  was  a farmer  — and 
from  him  Alan  inherited  his 
love  of  gardening.  But  aged 
six,  Alan  returned  with  his 
family  to  Norfolk.  After  Marl- 
borough, he  went  to  GonvUle 
and  Caius  College.  Cambridge 
where  his  thoughts  turned  to 
Catholicism.  His  family  were 
appalled  and  under  this  pres- 
sure he  went  to  Lincoln  Theo- 
logical College. 

He  was  ordained  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Durham  and  worked 
as  an  Anglican  curate  for  two 
years,  before  entering  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church.  As 
he  was  an  ordained  priest  he 
was  turned  down  for  war  ser- 
vice and  joined  the  Domini- 
can novitiate  in  1911.  After 
his  studies,  he  taught  at  the 
Dominican  prep  school  at 


Llanarth,  then  was  appointed 
novicomaster. 

He  came  to  London  in  1963 
at  the  age  of  50.  The  Vatican 
Council  was  in  session  and  its 
documents  poured  out  during 
the  ensuing  18  months.  Alan 
wholeheartedly  welcomed  the 
changes  and  this  new  under- 
standing ci  the  church  as  a 
partnership  between  clergy 
and  laity.  Cheales's  love  for 
the  education  erf  children  and 
the  young  became  his  inspira- 
tion. guiding  his  parish  work. 
There  were  also  other  under- 
takings: Sunday  speaking  at 


Hyde  Park’s  Speakers  Corner ! 
— only  Dr  Soper  has 
preached  the  Gospel  there 
longer  — ecumenical  contacts  | 
and  charity  work. 

In  Yds  last  years,  some  erf  ] 
the  activities  he  founded  and 
treasured  were  taken  from 
him.  Even  so,  he  remained 
marvellously  serene.  He 
worked  to  the  very  end,  a fam- 
iliar figure  on  his  battered  old 
bicycle,  visiting  the  ill  and 
the  distressed,  tiie  young  and  I 
old,  squatters  and  foe  well-to- ! 
do.  He  leaves  many  people  the 
richer  for  his  life,  the  poorer : 
for  his  death. 


Birthdays 


Gokimba  Ryan 


Alan  Cheales.  Dominican  priest, 
bom  April  5,  1913;  died  July 
30.1996 


Mark  Birch,  jockey,  47; 
Sherban  Cantacuzino,  arch- 
itectural critic,  secretary. 
Royal  Fine  Art  Commission, 
68;  Sir  Herman  Christopher- 
9011,  former  master,  Magda- 
lene College.  Cambridge,  81; 
Roger  Knight,  secretary, 
MCC.  50;  Roger  Law,  puppe- 
teer, 55;  Monica  Mason, 
assistant  director,  the  Royal 
Ballet  55;  Sir  Colin  McColL 
“C”,  former  head  of  MI6,  64; 
Pat  Nervin,  footballer,  33;  Sir 
James  Stubblefield,  geolo- 
gist, 95;  Jackie  Trent,  singer, 
songwriter,  56.  Terence 
Wood,  retiring  ambassador 
to  Austria,  60;  J R C Young, 
chief  executive.  Securities 
and  Investments  Board,  59. 


Death  Notices 


CARR.  Kwwbi  Goers*.  poaCrtJly  a 
Romo  In  Croydon  on  Safrenay  3ut  August 
UM  aged  69  yam.  Lain  historian  ol  Ram- 
Ibi  Prints  who  was  wall  known  botfi  locally 
and  taumUoraliy.  and  who  was  a wool 
railway  enthuaiast  He  wtf  bo  sadly  mtssod 
Mb  MirMy  and  all  who  knew  Mm. 

to  be  Bald  on  Thursday 


12B»  si  S*  Marys  Church,  Csier- 


nam  at  230pm,  fallowed  by  inwmant  at 
mw  Memorial  ~ • * 


Groan  lawns 


Pant.  Choteham. 


Enqulrlm  to  B.C.  BjHer  A Son.  16/17  Wall 
©treat  CaterhajO  CR3  SUE.  Tel  01883 
343219 


COBHWBX.  On  40)  September.  Marianne 
doarsst  twit  o < Brian,  betoved  mother  of 


Hobto,  Georgia,  jocelyn.  Oamtate  and  Ben- 
toying  grandmother 


«*aa.  toying  ijrandmofliar  uj  AMgaH. 

pofly.  Soda.  Ella.  Edward,  Hope.  Grace. 
Wvry.  Thao.  Benjamin,  Alex.  Curbs  and 
Bana  baby.  I have  lived:  nor  shall  a ma- 
ligner tele  taka  from  me  what  an  earlier 
hour  once  gave'.  She  la  much  loved 
OBOROE  - Alfred  husband  at  Verna  lather 
o*  Christopher,  grandpa  at  Jsnrt.  David  and 
Bobble  peacefully  In  Norwich  hospital  on 
September  4th. 


WALTERon  Thursday  September  Sth  T99d 
at  Chisel  hurst.  Stectfnn  John  aged-  46 


years.  Beloved  husband  of  Jo.  eKfesi  eon 
of  Susan  ana  of  tea  lata  Mtoftaei  Waiter. 


to  South  Brontey  HoscwCare.  Orpington 
Hospital.  Orpington.  Kent  BRB  9JU  Or  to 


Gate 'House.'  13' White  Horae  Road.  Oxford 


WESTON, 
acddenl  li 


acddenl 
aged  29 


Tragically,  in  on 


n Malaysia  on  26  August  1096. 
Dearly  Moved  daughter  at  Pat 


and  Douj,  beloved  sister  of  Joanna.  "Aiov 
ae  to  Robert,  and  a very  dear  friend  u 


many.  Funeral  service  at  Hempstead  Gom- 


el ery,  Fortune  Green  Roan  Condon  NWS  on 
Wednesday  11  September  at  2:30pm. 
Enquiries  to  Franca  5 Bon  (Hotbornl  Uo.  45 


Lamb's  Condut  Street  London  WC1N  am, 
Vi.  101711405  2»*. 


VBUflrr,  on  Septemoer  3rd.  ANTONY, 
tattler  ol  EUGENIE  and  grandfather  of 
CLARE-  Funeral  semes  a\  Gotoers  Green 
Crematorium,  London.  NW11  on  Tuesday 
September  Iteh  at  12.15pm.  Rowm  and 
frjjdrtoa  to. Kenyon  Funeral  Directors.  Tel 
Girl  905  3728 


IS?  I**®*"’!*'* 

0171  713  4567  Fas  0171  713  4128 


Rabbiting  on 


AND  THE  end  of  the  film  is  a 
wedding  of  sorts,  not  simply  a 
coupling  but  one  that  is  non- 
coupling  at  the  same  time — a 
hymen.  This  is.  as  with  all  wed- 
dings. a wedding  without  con- 
summation, a hymen  without 
hymen,  a wedd  ins  of  Eddie  and 
Ro??r  in  their  second  kiss  {sug- 
gesting they  have  always  been 
married) . . . Eddie  and  Roger 
have  exchanged  tra  its  in  a way . 
but  in  a sense,  they  Have 
always  been  d iv uiotl  with  i n 
themselves.  pcNwsin-;  ti>  ■ 
traits  they  likewise  exchan-^ 
(and  hence  do  not  exchange  at 
dte  same  time »:  Eddie  al  ways 
both  a humanised  rabbit  and  a 
rabbit  ist'd  human  a\  tlv*  same 


tine  and  Roger  Rabbit  always 
both  a humanised  rabbit  anda 
rabbitised  human  at  the  same 
time  and  both  Eddie  and  Roger 
at  the  same  time.  The  toon 
would  be  both  the  interior  of 
the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
the  human  at  the  same  time 
and  vice  versa.  And  in  a sense 
the  closer  they  come  to  resem- 
ble each  other  i nre  drawn  to 
each  other),  the  further  they 
move  from  each  other  (.are 
dra  wn  away  from  each  other), 
as  if  a fold  joined  and  separated 
them  at  the  same  time — some- 
thing which  ensured  that  they 
couldn’t  never  be  either  com- 
pletely different  or  completely 
the  same. . .Thus,  the  narra- 
tive of  Who  Framed  Roger 
Rabbit:  a movement  that  Is  and 
is  not  drawn  at  the  same  time. 
Alan  Choldolenko.  Hie  Illusion 
of  Life,  published  by  those  no 
nonsense  people  at  the  Austra- 
lian Film  Commission. 

Kcgri'r  Rabbit  explained:  An  ex- 
tract from  the  Blackheath  and 
Greenwich  Gazette's  Diary. 
Tncnis  to  Matearvl  Hnirdl. 


Gormy  gadgets 


WELCOME  to  the  Irresistible 
liomtlessneas  of  ChUUlogU.  The 


Japanese  Art  of  Chindogu  rep- 
resents a collection  cfbizarre 
and  brfllimtgirmftBjiwd  gari. 
gets  that  have  broken  free  from 
the  chains  of  usefulness  to 
eqjoy  the  sublime  liberation  of 
the  highly  impractical  The 
original  founder  and  genius  of 
Chiodogu  is  Kenii  Kawakami, 
the  Japanese  designer,  anar- 
chist and  mail-order  enthusi- 
ast Chindogu  are  designed  to 
solve  many  of  the  niggling  little 
problems  of  modern  life  at 
home,  at  work,  at  leisure  (and 
while  commuting  between  the 
three  of  them).  The  best  thing 
about  Chindogu  is  that  they  are 
real:  all  these  inventions  actor 
ally  exist  and  have  been  made. 
But  they  must  never  be  sold! 
The  successful  Chindoguist 
approadjes  his  subject  in 
mych  the  same  way  as  a serious 
inventor  would:  searching  for 
an  aspect  of  life  that  could 
somehow  be  rendered  more 
convenient  and  concocting  a 
method  for  making  it  so.  Like 
the  inventor,  he  discards  those 
notions  that  dearly  miss  the 
mark,  but  unlike  the  investor, 
he  also  abandons  those  ideas 
which  will  obviously  work. 
Having  tested  and  verified  that 
i his  invention  indeed  wasn’t 


worth  the  effort,  the  creator  of 
tte  Chindogu  will  then 
congratulate  himself  an  having 
successfully  produced  a 
useless  gadget 
Classic  Chindogu  include  the 
Daddy  Nurser—astrapon  arti- 
ficial breastforfathers  whofiel 
left  out  at  their  baby's  meed 
times;  the  Earring  Safety  Net — 
small  baskets  that  sit  on  your 
shoulders;  and  the  Fish  Hood — 
slips  over  the  head  dead  fish  to 
stop  soulstripping  eyes  from 
staring  at  you  as  you  gut  them, 
aOtobefimndatwww.new- 
kewLcarrUchindagu/chindogu- 
primer  hard 


Bad  tines 


OFFICIAL:  Only  rain  will 
cure  drought  — 

The  Herald-News,  Westpost, 
Massachusetts. 

Teen-age  girls  oftai  have 
babies  fathered  by  men — 

The  Sunday  Oregonian, 
September  24. 

Low  Wages  Said  Key  to  Pov- 
erty—Newsday,  July  11. 

Man  shoots  neighbor  with 
machete — The  Miami  Herald, 
July! 

Tomatoes  come  in  big.  little, 
medium  si2es — The  Da  ily 


Progress,  Charlottesville. 
Virginia,  March  30. 

Man  Run  Overby  Freight 
TrainDies  — The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  March  2. 

Scientists  see  quakes  in  HA. 
future —The  Oregonian, 
January  28. 

Free  Advice:  Bundle  up 
when  out  in  the  cold— 
Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
January  26. 

Economist  uses  theory  to  ex- 
plafo  economy— Collinsville 
Herald-Journal,  February  8. 

Bible  church's  focus  is  the  - 
Bible — Saint  Augustine 
Record  Florida,  Decembers, 

Discoveries:  Older  blacks 
have  edge  in  longevity  — The 
Chicago  Tribune.  March  5. 

Court  Rules  Boxer  Shorts 
Are  Indeed  Underwear— 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

April  20. 

Biting  nails  can  be  sign  of 
tenseness  in  a person — The 
Daily  Gazette  of  Schenectady. 
New  York,  May  2. 

How  we  feel  about  ourselves 
is  the  core  of  selfesteem,  says 
author  Louise  Hart  Boulder, 
Colorado,  Sunday  Camera, 
February  5. 

Fish  lurk  in  streams — 
Rochester,  New  York.  Demo- 


crat & Chronicle,  January  29. 
Stating  thebleedm'obotous, 
actual  headlines  collected  by  the 
New  Republic. 


Spot on 


NISSAN  cars  reacted  with 
surprise  when  told  one  of 
their  models  shared  its  name 
with  a hallucinogenic  drug. 
The  Micro  Dot — a form  of 
LSD  usually  found  in  the 
presence  of  people  gazing  at 


On  the  dot . . . Mixmsg 


blades  ofgress-r- is  still  avail- 
able in  a variety  of  shades  and 
colours  on  the  road  for  a few 
thousand  pounds.  A Nissan 
spokeswoman  said  "Ah'* 
when  told  of  the  similarity. 
She  went  on:  “We  theme  our 
car  names  year  by  year  bat 
certainly  weren't  theming  - 

those  cars  on  a drug  theme. 

We  had  a Mirra  Wave  that 
year.”  The  names  for  the 
special  themed  models  are 
thought  up  in-house— and 
this  year,  in  line  with  the  all- 
encompassing  sweep  of  house 
music,  the  names  are  based  on 
a music  theme.  The  spokes- 
woman added:  “There's  a 
Micra  Music  and  a Micra  Vibe 
—and  there's  the 
Alxnera  Groove." 

Someone  is  hoeing  a quiet 
laugh  down  at  the  Nissan 
company.  Mixmag. 


Airing  views 

“THE  BBC  has  lavatories 
that  smell,  nasty  things  writ- 
ten on  the  wall  and  crinkly 
toilet  paper  from  the  seven- 
ties.'* Nick  Elliott,  rrv 
Network  centre  controller 
of  drama. 

*Tm  completely  ignorant 


of  the  channel  (BBC  2)  at  the 
moment.”  Mark  Thompson, 
the  new  BBC  2 controller.  He 
went  on  to  say:  "We  have 
already  tackled  gay  and  les- 
bian television  orally.” 

“There  were  quite  *j  few 
people  at  the  BBC  wbo  I 
thought  were  completely 
bonkers.  Michael  Jackson 
would  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
meetings,  take  his  shoes  off 
then  start  walking  across  fur- 
niture sq  ueezmg  little  balls. 
In  some  institutions  people 
like  that  would  be  under  lock 
and  key."  Michael  Attwell, 
controller  features  and  arts  at 
Channel5. 

“It  is  very  salutary  to  keep 
a diary  because  one  day  that 
diary  might  keep  me.” 

Dawn  Airey,  Channel  5 direc- 
tor of  programmes. 

The  Stage  reports  on  the  wise 
words  of  wisdom  spoken  at  the 
Edinburgh  Teleolsio  n festival. 


Jackdaw  mints  Jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw&gMrdlanjx.ufcfax 
0171-713 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  119Farringdon 
Road.  London  EC1R  3E R. 
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Figures  best  for  eight  years  but  boom  ruled  out 

Sales  surge  boosts 
‘feel-better’  factor 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Sarah  Ryle 


lgh-street  traders 
yesterday  boosted 
the  “feel-better'* 
mood  among  Britons 
by  reporting  the  largest 
annual  increase  in  sales  for 
eight  years,  but  business  lead- 
ers immediately  ruled  out 
any  chance  of  a return  to  a 
1980s -style  boom. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry's  latest  survey  of 
retailers,  wholesalers  and 
motor  traders  showed  that 
confidence  among  traders 
continued  to  rise  In  August 
with  retailers  posting  the 
largest  boost  in  optimism 
since  August  1988. 

They  have  reacted  quickly 
to  stronger  consumer  spend- 
ing, placing  more  orders  with 
suppliers  and  raising  average 
prices  for  customers.  The  CBI 
said  these  price  rises  came 
from  low  bases  and  suggested 
retailers  had  finally  started  to 
pass  on  some  of  the  cost  in- 
creases they  had  so  far  stifled. 

Ala  stair  Eperon,  chairman 
of  the  CBI's  distributive 
trades  survey  panel,  said: 
“This  is  the  feel-better  factor, 
but  no  way  are  we  seeing  a 
boom.  We  are  talking  about 
modest  levels  of  increase. 
There  are  no  requirements 
for  the  Chancellor  to  take  any 
action  to  hold  back  inflation 
on  the  basis  of  thp»»  figures. 
We  are  not  looking  for  an  in- 
crease in  rates.  We  have  still 
got  weak  manufacturing  and 
weak  export  demand." 

The  CBI  also  warned  that : 


the  August  figure  could  have 
been  distorted  by  unusually 
low  figures  last  year  when 
very  hot  weather  was  blamed 
for  restraining  sales  volumes. 
The  underlying  three-month 
on  three-month  growth 
series,  however,  showed  sales 
volumes  have  been  rising 
since  November  last  year. 

Mr  Eperon  said  retailers 
would  continue  to  keep  a 
tight  grip  on  prices  because 
consumers  were  still  looking 
for  bargains.  “With  trading 
conditions  remaining  highly 
competitive,  just  over  a half 
of  the  retailers  in  the  survey 
have  secured  price  rises  com- 
pared with  a year  ago.” 

Although  the  CBI  survey 
often  paints  a roster  picture 
than  later  official  figures  sup- 
port, the  trends  in  the  sector's 
fortunes  have  been  broadly 
similar.  City  analysts  said  the 
CBI  data  suggested  the  offi- 
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rial  retail  sales  growth  figure 
for  August  would  be  well 
above  the.  monthly  average  so 
far  this  year  and  warned  that 
the  markets  would  balk  at 
further  stimulation  to  con- 
sumer spending  via  tax  cuts 
In  the  Budget. 

Simon  Briscoe,  UK  econo- 
mist at  NOcko  Bank,  said:  "Al- 
though tax  cuts  in  the  Novem- 
ber Budget  are  unlikely  to  be 
significant,  the  market  will 
increasingly  worry  that  they 
will  be  as  economically  un- 
necessary. as  they  are  politi- 
cally inevitable.” 

The  survey  provided  more 
evidence  that  the  housing 
market  recovery  is  feeding 
through  to  the  retail  sector. 
All  12  large  furniture  and  car- 
pet traders  in  the  survey 
reported  increased  year-on- 
year  sales  for  the  Erst  time 
since  the  1980s  housing  boom. 

Stronger  consumer  spend- 
ing has  also  eased  the  log-jam 
in  retailers'  stocks,  with 
levels  at  their  lowest  since 
January  1992.  Wholesalers 
reported  a rise  in  stocks  in 
August  having  expected  a run 
down,  suggesting  the  extra 
cash  being  spent  on  the  high 
street  has  not  fed  through  the 
system  completely. 

• Dixons,  the  electrical 
retailer,  yesterday  reported  a 
28  per  cent  profit  rise  in  the 
first  18  weeks  of  its  financial 
year  to  the  end  of  August 
compared  to  the  same  period 
a year  ago,  and  like-for-like 
sales  growth  of  11  per  cent 
Chairman  Sir  Stanley  Kalins 
told  the  group's  AGM  that 
gross  margins  remained  firm. 
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Car  industry  hits  brakes 
after  August  euphoria 


Simon  Beavls 
Industrial  Ecfitor 


THE  motor  industry 
recorded  its  second 
busiest  month  of  car 
sales  ever  last  month  despite 
signs  that  individuals  were 
less  interested  in  new  P-reg 
cars  than  expected  and  that 
consumer  confidence  was  be- 
ginning to  flag  again. 

But  the  industry’s  euphoria 
that  it  was  heading  for  more 
than  two  million  car  sales 
this  year  was  tarnished  by 
claims  that  two  thirds  of  new 
cars  are  rolling  out  of  show- 
rooms with  faults  because  of 
poor  quality  control  and  the 
rush  to  meet  August  sales. 

The  claim  was  made  by 
What  Car?  magazine  which 
said  it  had  employed  special 
car  inspectors  to  carry  out  de- 
tailed checks  on  50  P-reg  cars 
and  found  only  12  fault  free. 

Between  a quarter  and  a fifth 
of  new  cars  are  sold  in  August 
but  the  industry  is  stepping  up 
pressure  on  the  Government  to 
alter  the  system. 

Last  month  a total  of  479.407 
cars  were  sold  in  the  month, 
an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  on 
the  same  month  a year  ago. 


according  to  figures  from  the 
Society"  of  Motor  Manufactur- 
ers and  Traders.  Only  one 
other  month  has  ever  seen 
more  cars  sold  — August 
1989,  the  year  when  the  UK 
new  car  market  reached  a re- 
cord high  of  2.3  million. 

But  Ernie  Thompson,  chief 
executive  of  the  SMMT.  said 
that  the  consumer  market, 
which  had  been  growing  at  10 
per  cent,  had  slowed  to  a 
more  modest  rate  of  1 per 
cent  "Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Government  to  help  the  in- 
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dustrv  to  reduce  its  costs  and 
allow  customers  greater 
freeedom  to  choose  when  they 
wish  to  purchase."  he  added. 
The  industry  eagerly  awaited 
the  Government's  promised 
green  paper  on  the  issue. 

The  SMMT  derided  the 
claims  in  What  Car?  as  ludi- 
crous. But  the  two  sides 
agreed  that  registration 
should  • be  done  differently: 
the  magazine  arguing  that 
scrapping  the  annual  change- 
over would  give  garages  more 
time  to  prepare  vehicles. 


In  harmony  despite  the  rumours . . . Royal's  Roger  Taylor  (left)  and  Richard  Gamble  (right)  preside  over  management  tww 

Newly-weds  pass  first  test 

OUTLOOK/Finance  director  has  a steady  hand  on  tiller  in  Royal  merger,  says  Pauline  Springett 
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BEFORE  YOU 
BUY  A MOBILE 
PHONE, 
CONSULT  THE 
DIRECTORY. 


Don't  buy  a mobile  phone  until  you’ve  read  the 
Cellphones  Directory.  It  cuts  through  the  confusion 
and  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  to  avoid  making 
an  expensive  mistake.lt  explains  the  differences 
between  analogue  and  digital.  How  to  select  the  right 
tariff.  Which  model  to  choose.  What  the  real  costs  are. 
The  pitfalls  to  avoid.  And  how  to  ensure  you  get  the 
best  mobile  phone  package  for  your  particular  needs. 
The  Cellphones  Directory  spells  it  out  clearly,  concisely 
and  honestly.  Please  call  now  quoting  ref  8040 
for  your  free  24  page  colour  copy  by  return. 
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Rolls-Royce 
takes  shine 
off  profits 
at  Vickers 


Simon  Beavis 


HEAVY  investment  in  a 
new  generation  of  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Bentley  luxury 
cars  and  some  indifferent 
markets  helped  lead  Vickers, 
the  defence  and  engineering 
group,  to  report  a smaller 
than  expected  increase  in 
half-year  profits  yesterday. 

The  group  said  its  pre-tax 
profits  grew  by  18  per  cent  to 
£31.8  million  but  this  was 
lower  than  some  City  experts 
had  been  expecting  and,  cou- 
pled with  a small  increase  in 
the  interim  dividend  from 
2.4p  to  2.7p.  sent  the  shares 
down  12p  to  259.5p. 

The  group  invested  £70  mil- 
lion last  year  and  intends  to 
spend  around  £100  million 
this  time,  a large  chunk  of 
which  is  going  into  the  lux- 
ury car  business.  Vickers 
said  the  results  reflected  “a 
process  of  consolidation”. 

Although  sales  of  its  cars 
grew  strongly  in  the  UK  and 
US.  up  52  and  32  per  cent 
respectively,  the  group  said 
margins  had  been  lower  be- 
cause of  reduced  demand  for 
customised  versions. 

There  was  disappointment, 
too,  in  the  defence  business, 
where  a follow-on  order  for  18 
Challenger  tanks  from  Oman 
failed  to  materialise,  although 
the  group  said  it  was  confident 
the  order  would  go  ahead. 

Vickers  announced  that  the 
chief  executive.  Sir  Colin 
Chandler,  would  assume  the 
additional  role  of  deputy 
chairman  until  next  April 
when  he  will  succeed  Sir 
Richard  Lloyd  as  chairman. 

But.  in  a break  with  the 
Cadbury  code  on  corporate 
practice.  Sir  Colin.  57  next 
month,  will  continue  to  com- 
bine the  roles  of  chairman 
and  chief  executive  for  about 
12  months. 


ROYAL  -and  Sun  Alli- 
ance have  only  been 
married  for  eight 
weeks  so  the  presen- 
tation of  yesterday's  half- 
year  results  was  the  first 
time  the  new-Iook  company 
bad  appeared  in  public. 

The  City  could  hardly 
have  been  less  interested  in 
satisfactory  figures  for  the 
six  months  to  the  end  of 
June,  essentially  produced 
by  amalgamating  the 
results  of  the  separate 
companies. 

The  real  interest  was  in 
the  merger's  progress. 
Would  the  promised  cost 
savings  of  £175  million  a 
year  materialise? 

One  of  the  main  worries 
has  been  the  issue  of  the 
management  team.  Roger 
Taylor,  the  former  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Sun  Alliance,  has 
become  deputy  chairman  of 
the  merged  group.  Chief  ex- 
ecutive is  Richard  Gamble, 
who  was  formerly  head  of 
the  Royal.  Strictly  speaking 
Mr  Gamble  reports  to  Mr 
Taylor,  although  the  job 
definitions  of  the  two  men 
have  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily explained  to  the  City. 
There  bad  been  rumours 
that  Mr  Gamble  might  not 
take  to  the  arrangement. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a 
split  between  the  two  men 
yesterday.  More  signifi- 
cantly, it  became  obvious 
that  the  merger  is  in  the 


safe  hands  of  Paul  Spencer, 
who  used  to  be  Royal's  fi- 
nance director  and  has 
retained  that  role  in  the 
merged  group.  But,  as  he 
stressed  yesterday,  he 
comes  with  relatively  little 
“baggage”  because  he  only 
joined  Royal  this  year,  hav- 
ing previously  been  trea- 
surer at  Hanson. 

Mr  Spencer's  nine  years 
at  Hanson  gave  him  plenty 
of  experience  of  integrating 
acquisitions.  His  tortuously 
detailed  explanation  of  how 
the  merger  has  been  car- 
ried out  so  far  revealed  that 
it  is  his  hand  which  has 
been  on  the  tiller.  He  may 
have  been  a tad  boring,  but 
he  could  not  have  been 
accused  of  stinting  on  in- 
formation. If  he  can  deliver 
the  goods,  Mr  Spencer,  who 
is  only  46.  could  be  a hot 
candidate  for  the  top  job 
when  messrs  Gamble  and 
Tayor  decide  to  step  down. 

Mr  Spencer  has  called  the 
integration  process  "cas- 
cading". whereby  each 
level  of  management 
selects  the  level  below  it. 
The  process  is  supposed  to 
whittle  down  the  two  sets 
of  managers  from  the  two 
companies  on  a best  man 
for  the  job  basis.  There  are 
rumours  that  the  selection 
process  has  not  been  quite 
this  fair,  but  it  might  be 
that  such  talk  emanates 
from  a disaffected  few. 


The  facts  are  that  there 
are  now  530  managers  in 
place,  although  30  per  cent 
of  them  can  expect  to  be 
axed  once  the  integration  is 
completed.  Overall,  the 


merger  is  expected  to  result 
in  the  loss  of  5,000  jobs, 
1,300  of  which  have  already 
been  announced.  Mr  Gam- 
ble said  that  every  effort 
was  made  to  look  after  the 
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affected  staff.  "We  main- 
tain that  we  are  a caring 
company.  We  will  look 
after  our  staff  and  help 
them  in  any  way  we  can,” 
he  said. 

He  added  that  an  agree- 
ment with  the  two  main 
unions  — the  Sun  Alliance 
staff  association  and  the 
MSF  — had  been  reached 
over  redundancy  terms.  An 
MSF  spokeswoman  con- 
firmed this,  although  she 
said  there  were  a few  points 
to  clarify  before  any  an- 
nouncement could  be  made. 

Royal  & Son  Alliance 
made  all  the  right  noises 
yesterday  and  most  ana- 
lysts upped  their  full-year 
forecasts  as  a result.  But 
some  concerns  remain.  One 
is  that  the  merged  company 
is  clearly  overcapitalised;  if 
this  is  not  addressed, 
returns  will  be  diluted.  The 
company  could  solve  this 
with  a share  buy-back  but 
is  unlikely  to  do  so.  This  is 
partly  because  mergers  can 
produce  unexpectedly 
nasty  surprises  and  a com- 
fortable cushion  of  capital 
is  clearly  sensible. 

But,  the  company  may 
also  be  keeping  its  powder 
dry  in  case  it  feels  the  need 
to  make  an  acquisition. 
After  all  there  are  many 
small  life  assurers  suppos- 
edly up  for  sale,  and  Royal 
& Sun  Alliance  would  not 
want  to  miss  the  boat. 


Lonrho  puts  flotation  of 
hotels  division  on  hold 


News  in  brief 


tan  King 


LONRHO  yesterday  sur- 
prised the  City  by  post- 
poning the  £700  million 
flotation  of  its  Princess  Me- 
tropole  hotels  division,  due  to 
take  place  next  month,  after 
receiving  several  approaches 
for  the  business  from  poten- 
tial trade  buyers. 

Lonrho.  which  announced 
the  flotation  last  month,  as 
part  of  a three-way  demerger 
expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  said  it  had 
been  contacted  by  “a  number 
of  parties",  but  refused  to 
identify  them. 

Market  sources  indicated 
Lonrho  had  received  eight 
“serious”  approaches,  from 
British  and  overseas  hotel  op- 
erators for  all  or  part  of  Prin- 
cess Metropole.  It  is  under- 
stood most  interest  is  in  the 
Princess  chain,  which  con- 
sists of  luxury'  hotels  in  glit- 
tering locations  such  as  the 
Raharnas.  Bermuda,  Acapulco 
and  Palm  Springs. 

The  would-be  buyers  are 


thought  to  include  American 
groups  like  ITT-Sheraton, 
Marriott  and  Four  Seasons 
operator  Renaissance. 

It  is  believed  that  British 
groups  Bass,  Whitbread  and 
Stakis  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  Metropole  chain, 
which  specialises  in  the  UK 
business  and  conferences 
market 

But  Sir  Rocco  Forte,  whose 
£1  billion  consortium  recently 
pulled  out  of  the  bid  to  buy 
back  the  old  Forte  Exclusive 
hotels  now  owned  by  Gra- 
nada, last  night  denied  that 
he  was  among  the  would-be 
buyers  to  have  contacted 
Lonrho. 

Richard  Power,  Sir  Rocco’s 
spokesman,  said:  “We  are  not 
interested  in  the  Lonrho 
hotels,  as  they  are  not  in  the 
sort  of  markets  where  we 
want  to  be.” 

In  a brief  statement,  Lon- 
rho said  it  had  decided  to  de- 
fer publication  of  the  Princess 
Metropole  prospectus,  “in 
order  to  provide  proper  time 
for  these  approaches  to  be 
evaluated  fully.” 


However,  some  City  ana 
lysts  speculated  that  Lonrho 
was  merely  attempting  to  de- 
lay spinning  off  Princess  Me- 
tropole until  rival  hotel  group 
Thistle  completes  its  flota- 
tion, which  is  expected  to 
value  the  group  at  about 
£1  billion. 

They  said  that,  if  Lonrho 
had  not  priced  Princess  Me- 
tropole at  a low  enough  price 
for  City  institutions,  fund 
managers  would  simply  wait 
until  the  Thistle  hotel  float 
which  could  then  be  priced 
more  attractively. 

Others  suggested  that  Lon- 
rho could  be  delaying  the 
issue  until  the  resolution  of 
uncertainties  in  the  Gulf, 
where,  five  years  ago,  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  caused  a col- 
lapse in  world  hotel  trade. 

One  analyst  said:  "You 
have  to  be  sceptical  about 
what  Lonrho  are  saying  given 
the  Gulf  war  factor  — in  those 
situations,  Americans  just 
don't  get  on  aeroplanes,  not 
even  to  the  Bahamas.” 

Lonrho  shares  closed  up  lp 
at  I77p. 


Hillsdown  spells  out  BSE  cost  in  red  and  white 


Roger  Cowe 


MAD  cow  disease  hit  the 
red-meat  businesses  of 
Hillsdown  In  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  the  switch 
by  consumers  to  fish  and 
white  meat  benefited  opera- 
tions including  Bnxted 
chicken. 

Sir  John  Nott,  the  chair- 
man, said  the  group  was 
continuing  its  recovery 
from  the  hangover  of  the 
1980s  acquisition  spree. 
"There  is  still  a long  way  to 
go.  Nevertheless,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  current  en- 
couraging trend  should  not 
extend  to  the  full  year." 

Hillsdown  reported  a dra- 
matic change  of  fortunes, 
turning  last  time's  £68  mil- 
lion loss  to  a pre-tax  profit 


of  £44  million.  But  most  of 
the  turnaround  was  doe  to 
last  year's  exceptional 
losses.  Operating  profit 
from  continuing  businesses 
rose  by  only  £8  million  to 
£64  million. 

The  group,  which  was 
once  Britain's  biggest 
slaughterer,  has  been  pro- 
tected from  the  fiercest  im- 
pact of  the  BSE  scare  be- 
cause it  sold  or  closed  its 
abattoirs  in  1993.  The  final 
exit  from  red-meat  slaugh- 
tering came  In  the  half-year 
with  the  sale  of  the  Harris 
pork  and  bacon  company. 

Hillsdown  remains  ex- 
posed through  catering 
butcher  Fairfax  Meadow, 
meat  trader  Towers 
Thompson  and  canning  op- 
eration Robert  Wilson. 

Sales  of  meat  and  pro- 


duce slipped  only  slightly 
in  the  six  months,  to 
£271  million.  But  profits 
slid  from  £7.6  million  to 
£4JS  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  profits  from  poultry 
jumped  by  £3  million  to 
more  than  £17  million. 

The  biggest  increase  was 
in  the  ambient  grocery  div- 
ision — food  packaged  in 
jars,  tins  and  packets.  The 
Olivers  Hartley.  Typtaoo  tea 
and  non-chocolate  Cad- 
burys  biscuit  business  saw 
profit  advance  by  £5  million 
to  more  than  £18  million, 
making  it  the  group’s  larg- 
est profit  contributor  since 
acquiring  the  Hobson’s  bis- 
cuit and  tea  business. 

The  furniture  and  build- 
ing division  turned  in 
£16  million  profit  on  sales 
of  £291  million. 


Granada  sells  textile 
unit  for  £1 36.5m 

GRANADA,  the  hotel  and  media  combine,  has  sold  Spring 
Grove,  its  textile  rental  unit,  to  Davis  Service  Group  for 
£136.5  million.  Granada  said  that  in  the  light  of  January’s 
acquisition  of  Forte  it  was  "not  appropriate"  to  develop  further 
in  the  textile  rental  area.  . 

The  sale  marks  the  latest  Granada  attempt  to  drive  down  its 
debts,  which  soared  to  £3.5  billion  after  the  Forte  takeover.  A 
total  £350  million  has  since  been  raised  in  disposals. 

Granada  acquired  Spring  Grove  — which  provides  rental 
and  cleaning  services  for  workwear,  washroom  towels  and 
mats  to  business  customers  — in  March  1993,  when  it  bought 
Sutcliffe  Services  from  P&O  — Ian  King 


Spurt  in  German  growth 

GERMANY  yesterday  underlined  the  economic  divergence  with 
France  its  key  partner  in  the  drive  to  create  a single  European 
currency,  by  disclosing  a 1 j per  cent  spurt  In  second-quarter 
growth contrasting  with  a 0.4  per  cent  fall  across  the  Rhine. 

But  the  mounting  evidence  that  Europe's  biggest  economy  is  on 
toe  way  to  recovery  was  muddied  by  a fresh  rise  of 14,000  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  last  month  to  3.9  million  or  102  per  cent 
Some  analysts  said  that  the  growth  figures  — up  L2  per  cent  year 
on  year  — hardened  the  prospects  that  the  next  move  by  the 
Bundesbank,  the  central  bank,  would  be  to  edge  interest  rates 
upwards.  Yesterday  it  left  rates  unchanged. 

The  French  finance  minister.  Jean  Arthuis,  insisted  that 
Europe’s  two  key  economies  would  grow  at  a similar  rate  in  1997. 
with  France  set  for  a rise  of  up  to  2.5  per  cent  — David  Gmn 


Arjo  Wiggins  profits  plunge 

SHARES  erf  Arjo  Wiggins  Appleton,  toe  Anglo-French  paper  and 
packaging  group,  skidded  to  a new  low  yesterday  after  toe  com- 
pany announced  a collapse  in  first-half  pre-tax  profits  from 
£135.3  million  to  £32.3  million. 

Arjo.  which  dropped  out  of  the  FTSE-100  last  year  after  its 
shares  collapsed,  said  the  first  half  of 1996  and  the  second  half  erf 
1995  had  been  “the  worst  the  group  has  experienced  since  its 
flotation”.  The  shares  closed  down  4%p  at  ISLttp.  — Han  King 


Amec  changes  in  pipeline 

AMEC,  the  engineering  and  construction  company,  shows  signs 
afa  recovery  after  three  years  of  declining  profits  but  the  new 
chief  executive,  Peter  Mason,  wants  sweeping  changes. 

After  announcing  a doubled  half-year  profit  of  £12.1  million.  Mr 
Mason  said  there  was  no  point  in  focusing  on  pure  civil  engineer- 
ing or  construction-related  work,  with  its  low  tender  prices  and 
” cut-throat”  margins.  Instead,  he  expects  to  announce  strategic 
alliances  with  international  companies  this  year.  — Tony  May 


Bioscience  park  planned 

MORE  than  900 jobs  will  be  created  from  the  development  of 
Britain's  first  biosciences  incubator  park,  in  Manchester,  if  the 
European  Commission  approves  a million  grant  John 

Taylor,  corporate  affairs  minister,  said  yesterday.  The  parts 
would  aid  small  entrepreneurs  and  large  pharmaceutical  firms  to 
develop  new  ideas.  — MartynHalsall 
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One  way  to  stop 
the  vote-buying 


THE  CBrs  Adair  Turner 
was  spot  on  last  night 
when  he  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  show  “fiscal  res- 
ponsibility” in  the  run-up  to 
the  election.  Given  the  state 
of  the  public  finances,  it  was 
good  advice. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
chance  of  it  being  heeded.  The 
rules  of  the  modem  political 
game  insist  that  governments 
cut  taxes  before  elections 
whatever  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

The  Treasury  PSBR  figures 
that  justified  the  1992  tax  cuts 
were  spurious  and  Norman 
Lamont  knew  it  But  he  cut 
taxes  ail  the  same. 

Kenneth  Clarke,  for  all  his 
talk  of  prudence,  will  no  i 
doubt  also  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  offer  a little  some- 
thing to  floating  voters  come 
late  November.  This  may  be 
good  politics  but  it  Is  bad 
economics. 

If  there  is  scope  for  any  eas- 
ing of  policy,  it  should  come 
on  the  monetary  side,  where 
cheaper  borrowing  and  a 
lower  pound  would  help  man- 
ufacturing and  exports.  But 
unless  the  Bank  of  England  is 
having  a little  fim  at  our  ex- 
pense. it  looks  as  if  base  rates 
have  been  pegged  at  5.75  per 
cent 

That  may  well  be  the 
trough,  even  though  there  are 
some  City  pundits  who  har- 
bour the  suspicion  that  the 
Chancellor  is  keeping  a quar- 
ter-point reduction  in  reserve 
to  boost  the  Government's 
popularity  in  the  run-up  to 
next  month's  Conservative 
party  conference. 

Actually,  they  are  focusing 
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Peter  Young,  the  suspended 
Morgan  Grenfell 
investment  fund  manager, 
outside  his  £450,000  home 
in  Amersham,  Bucks 

PHOTOGRAPH:  BRIAN  HATTON 
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holding  companies 
^m^k  registered  in  Lux- 
^P^Aembourg  is  at  the 
4v^Acentre  of  the  inves- 
tigation into  alleged  irregu- 
larities within  investment 
funds  run  by  Mor^m  Gren- 
fell's suspended  fund  man- 
ager Peter  Young. 

The  Serious  Fraud  Office 
was  yesterday  asked  to  join 
the  inquiry  Into  how  £1.4 
billion  belonging  to  90,000  in- 
vestors was  managed  The 
SFO  said  last  night  it  was  in 
talks  with  City  regulators  but 
had  yet  to  decide  whether  to 
launch  a full-scale 
investigation. 

Meanwhile,  sources  close  to 
the  investment  bank  said 
they  were  looking  at  several 
apparent  "funds-within- 
funds"  — holding  companies, 
partly  owned  by  the  stricken 
Morgan  unit  trusts,  which 
were  in  turn  investing  in 
other  companies  held  in  the 
unit  trust  portfolios. 

After  a three-day  halt,  trad- 
ing in  the  three  funds  — the 
European  Growth  Trust,  the 
European  Capital  Growth 
Fund  and  the  Euro  pa  Fund  — 
resumed  yesterday.  Morgan 


iiiimiw  Rb.h9NiHii«.  trying  to  revalue  these  three 
vehicles,  which  together  ac- 
and  Jon  Henley  m Helsinki  runted  for  £30  million  of  Mr 

Young’s  Growth  Trust  after 
SECRETIVE  web  of  learning  they  were  simply  in- 


vesting in  other  companies 
held  in  the  Trust's  portfolio. 

Although  these  inquiries 
began  in  mid-July,  sources  at 
Morgan  insisted  yesterday 
that  a direct  investigation  of 
Mr  Young  only  began  on 
August  21  at  the  instigation  of 
Imro.  the  City  watchdog. 
Imro,  in  turn,  had  been  tipped 
off  by  sister-regulator,  the  Se- 
curities & Futures  Authority, 
which  had  come  across  Mr 
Young's  name  while  investi- 
gating Fiba  Nordic  Securities. 

Fiba  Nordic,  a stockbroker 
specialising  in  Scandinavian 
stocks,  said  yesterday  that  it 
had  only  ever  acted  on  Mor- 
gan Grenfell's  instructions 
when  dealing  for  Mr  Young 
and  in  helping  him  to  set  up 
the  Luxembourg  entities. 

Fiba  also  said  it  was  acting 
under  Morgan's  instruction 
when  it  dealt  for  Mr  Young 
with  another  Luxembourg  en- 
tity central  to  the  inquiry  — 
Russ  Oil  & Technology. 

The  bank  suspects  Mr 
Young  was  using  Russ  to  take 
personal  share  stakes  in  com- 
panies which  the  unit  trusts 
were  also  investing  in  and  the 
company  is  named  in  the  in- 


jealousy  among 
‘business  angels’ 
as  firms  succeed 


$The  fund  managers 


the  FTSE  100  by  buying  the 
constituent  companies’ 
stock. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  the  intervention- 
ist managers,  such  as  Mr 
Young,  who  become  closely 
involved  with  companies  in 
which  they  are  investing, 
helping  to  develop  them  as 
businesses.  Because  they 
are  typically  taking  bigger 
risks,  such  managers  have 
the  chance  of  outperform- 
ing index-trackers  substan- 
tially. 

But  there  are  pitfalls. 
Budding  companies  are 
much  more  likely  to  go 


p , more  than  the  norm.  Bat  fel-  Budding  companies  are 

w,uipig low  fund  managers  say  they  much  more  likely  to  go 

will  not  be  surprised  if  it  bust,  or  at  least  fail  to  live 
TARTUNG  as  it  might  turns  out  that  Mr  Young  up  to  expectations.  Their 
seem  to  those  earning  was  trying  to  boost  his  owners  might  make  huge 
salaries  a little  closer  funds'  performance  (and  sums  through  stock  market 


without  a cent  ever  coming 
back  to  you  in  the  form  of  a 
thank-you." 

He  was  referring  to  the 
modern  phenomenon  of 
fund  managers  becoming 
akin  to  “business  angels”. 

Using  one  firm  which 
recently  joined  the  stock 
market  as  an  example,  the 
manager  explained  that, 
but  for  his  work  for  over  a 
year  before  the  company 
was  listed,  “the  company 
simply  wouldn't  exist". 

“It  started  with  one  man 
with  little  more  than  an 
idea  — a licence  to  do  some- 
thing and  a vague  am  bi- 


bust or  at  least  fail  to  live  tion.  I brought  in  the  man- 
up  to  expectations.  Their  agement  to  run  it  I brought 


to  earth,  the  typical  City 
fund  manager  can  feel  hard 
done  by  baving  to  rub  along 
on  something  between 
£100.000  and  £150.000. 

Morgan  Grenfell's  ill-fated 
manager,  Peter  Young,  was 
a star  in  his  industry  and 
probably  earned  a good  deal 


hence  his  income)  in  uncon- 
ventional ways. 

Fund  management  jobs 
come  in  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  At  the  more  mundane 
end  of  the  business  are  the 
“index-trackers”  — invest- 
ment managers  who  simply 
track  major  indices  such  as 


said  it  was  "relieved”  that  junction  acquired  by  Morgan 
funds  withdrawn  by  nervous  on  Wednesday  freezing  Mr 


Imro  director 
‘stepped  aside’ 


sums  through  stock  market 
listings  — but  the  profits 
tend  to  be  on  paper. 

“The  key  emotion  is  jeal- 
ousy," said  one  well-known 
manager,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named.  “At  times  it  can 
feel  as  though  you  are  the 
man  handing  out  cheques 
from  the  National  Lottery. 


sign  off  the  Latest  annual 
report  for  the  £788  million 
MG  European  Growth  Trust 
the  biggest  of  the  funds  whose 
dealings  were  halted  for  72 
hours. 


in  the  financial  advisers 
and  brokers,  and  my  fond 
wrote  the  cheques. 

“Once  listed  (earlier  this 
year)  the  stock  was  a run- 
away success  and  my  fund 
has  tripled  Its  money.  But 
the  company's  managers 
are  now  paper  millionaires. 
My  bonus  will  not  look 
nearly  so  smart.” 


cause  meetings  were  held 
each  month. 

"I  think  it  would  be  entirely 
unfair  if  all  the  blame  rested 
with  Young.  People  there 
must  have  been  aware  of 


on  the  wrong  target  Ih&w 
tory  of  the  past  18  yeaiTk 
that  the  Government's  iWw 
to  be  orthodox  in  monetary 
policy  has  resulted  in  mW 
essary  deflationary  damage  tn 
the  economy.  This  has  been 
true  even  in  pre-election 
periods. 

By  contrast,  the  imminence 
of  polling  day  has  all  too  often 
been  the  excuse  to  fake  the 
brakes  off  public  spending 
and  indulge  in  cynical  aw- 
rises  in  buying  votes.  The 
message  is  dear;  there  may 
be  a case  fear  taking  same  pow- 
ers away  from  our  political 
masters,  but  an  independent 
fiscal  policy  would  be  far 
more  useful  than  ceding  mon- 
etary control. 


Rule  the  rogues 


WE'VE  heard  ail  foe  ar- 
guments before.  Back 
in  the  late  1960s  it  was 
said  that  the  big  battalions  cf 
the  labour  movement  were 
quite  capable  of  controlling 
their  members  without 
recourse  to  statutory  control. 
Voluntary  codes  of  conduct 
were  all  that  was  required. 

Mrs  Thatcher  made  it  clear 
that  she  had  little  patience 
with  such  woolly  thinking. 
Unions  needed  to  be  trussed 
up  tightly  by  the  law. 

The  City,  of  course,  was  an- 
other matter.  When  it  came  to 
the  re-organisation  of  foe 
Square  Mile  in  the  mid-1980s, 
the  Government  was  quite 
happy  for  the  institutions  to 
regulate  themselves.  These 
were,  after  all,  chaps  whose 
word  was  their  bond. 

After  10  years  of  scandals 
the  idea  that  there  are  just 
one  or  two  rogues  in  the  City 
is  wearing  a bit  thin. 

And  what’s  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
Imagine  the  reaction  had 
Peter  Young  worked  for  foe 
National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  or  Lambeth 
council 

City  regulation  should  be 
one  of  the  top  priorities  of  a 
Labour  government 
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Set  by  Rufus 


investors  was  restricted  to 
£115  million  — a redemption 
rate  of  8 per  cent 
The  unit  price  of  the  biggest 
fund,  the  £788-million  Growth 
Trust  fell  from  592.3p  to 
570.9p  as  Morgan  began  meet- 
ings with  independent  finan- 
cial advisers,  portfolio  man- 
agers and  Mr  Young's 
replacement  Stuart  Mitchell 
The  Guardian  ha<»  learnt 
that  Morgan  officials  have 
been  trying  to  uncover  details 
of  three  Luxembourg-regis- 
tered companies  — Cathrine- 
boim  Holdings,  Waferprod 
Holdings  and  Mat  Tfech  Hold- 
ings — since  mid-July.  The 
bank  seems  to  have  set  about 


Young's  assets.  Sources  at 
Morgan  indicated  the  bank 
was  still  trying  to  ascertain 
who  owns  and/or  controls 
Russ  and  where  it  might  have 
invested. 

Morgan  also  announced 
yesterday  that  it  had  sus- 
pended one  of  Mr  Young's  col- 
leagues, Stewart  Armer.  who 
managed  the  Europa  Fund, 
after  discovering  that  he  may 
have  breached  house  rules 
which  state  that  when  a fund 
manager  buys  shares  person- 


That  report,  which  was  what  was  going  on.  But  do 
drawn  up  by  suspended  fund  you  shoot  the  golden  goose? 


The  watchdog 


Richard  Miles 


the  irregularities  which  led 
, Morgan  Grenfell  to  suspend 
three  investment  funds  and 
RAHAM  Kane,  chief  their  two  managers  earlier 
■ ■■executive  of  Morgan  this  week. 

Grenfell’s  unit  trust  Mr  Kane,  also  a former  dep- 
arm.  quit  the  board  of  Imro,  uty  chairman  of  foe  Associa- 
te City  watchdog  which  is  tion  of  Unit  Trusts  and  Invest- 
mv estimating  the  bank,  just  ment  Funds,  was  appointed 
days  before  the  scandal  be- 


ally,  they  must  use  Morgan's  came  public. 


an  Imro  director  at  the  end  of  pean  team. 


manager  Peter  Young,  makes 
clear  that  Morgan  Grenfell 
breached  the  10  per  cent  cap 
on  investments  in  individual 
stocks  on  three  occasions. 

Mr  Kane  also  signed  off  the 
annual  report  for  the  smallest 
of  the  frozen  funds,  the 
£137  million  Europa  unit 
trust 

Mr  Young  and  his  colleague 
Stewart  Armer,  who  was  also 
suspended  yesterday',  were 
members  of  a 14-strong  Euro- 


in-house  stockbroking  facili- 
ties. Sources  stressed  that  he 
was  not  embroiled  in  the 
wider  investigation. 


Imro  confirmed  yesterday 
that  Mr  Kane  had  "stepped 
aside"  as  a director  last  week 


July.  He  was  unavailable  for 
comment  yesterday. 

Although  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  fund  manage- 


as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  | ment  business,  Mr  Kane  did 


But  City  fund  managers  be- 
lieve most  of  its  members 
must  have  been  aware  of  the 
unorthodox  investment  strat- 
egy adopted  by  Mr  Young,  be- 


There  was  certainly  a serious 
policing  problem  at  Morgan.” 
one  fund  manager  said. 

General  Accident  the  in- 
surance company  which 
resigned  as  trustee  to  two  of 
the  Morgan  funds  in  June,  at- 
tempted yesterday  to  distance 
itself  from  reports  that  it  quit 
because  it  was  unhappy  with 
the  way  they  were  run. 

The  insurer  said:  “General 
Accident  wishes  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  retired  from  the 
trusteeship  of  these  funds  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the 
fund  managers  and  that  its 
retirement  was  unrelated  to 
any  concerns  regarding  poss- 
ible breaches  by  the  funds." 


C&G  leads  retreat  from  GrandMet  sell-off  marks 
mortgage  discount  war  end  of  European  hopes 


Teresa  Hunter 


and  cash-back  offers  were 
drawing  to  a close. 

AH  C&G  borrowers  with  a 


buyers  were  hit  25  per  cent  deposit  currently  to  end  discounts,  including 
yesterday  when  Chel-  qualify  for  a reduction  of  those  for  first-time  buvers 

tAnhom  a*  r.lmifbwi4AB  al...  _ > ■ ■ ■ * % ■ ■ 1 


mum  2 per  cent  discount  by 
paying  a big  deposit. 

The  C&G  said  its  decision 
to  end  discounts,  including 


■ .^tenham  ‘k  Gloucester  three  percentage  points  in 
withdrew  its  discount  mart-  their  mortgage  rate  for  the 


gages  — effectively  pushing 
up  the  cost  of  a new  home  by 

JJJ  *°  3peF  66111  m ^ Mate  win  oe  umiteato  ers  with  big  discounts  might  food  companies. 

Britain fourth  hiDaQO*.  H?056  .™0V:,nS.  h0}18®  rather  face  difficulties  meeting  their  GrandMet  will  receive  £140 
lemterwllf  ^ those  simply  moving  repayments  if  interest  rates  million  from  Campbell  Soup 

e r™  “ort8ag«-  TOose  remortgag-  rose  sharply  at  the  end  of  the  for  a German  soup  maker, 
rentStoS  6K~r  reS  C“  f°r  3 m3X"  period.  Erasco.  The  groupP  is  now 

from  October  1.  in  line  with  a for  buyers  .for  other 

pronto  undercut  the  top  few,*  the  country',  25  mim„n  domestic  electricity  ?ele™  SavStry  Soffi 

Bnt  the  C&G  will  restrict  its  if*  swlt? /r°m  their  current  electric-  Memory  Lane  Cakes  and 

cash  Mnn  to^rs,when.the  msyket  is  opened  to  competition  in  Shippams  in  the  UK. 

Sy  sack's  S^n  BaiSidllStry  * regulator  admitted  yesterday,  writes  Erasco  made  safes  Iasi .year 


first  year.  This  will  finish  on 
Monday,  and  the  3 per  cent 
"gift"  rebate  will  be  limited  to 
those  moving  house  rather 
than  those  simply  moving 
mortgages.  Those  remortgag- 
ing can  qualify  for  a maxi- 


had  been  in  part  caused  by  I te relay  signalled  the  end 

Bank  of  England  and  Build-  of  ambitions  to  build  a Euro- 
ing  Society  Commission  con-  pean  food  empire  when  it  sold 
cerns  that  young  homeown-  the  first  of  a string  of  weak 


Roger  Cows 

Food  and  drink  group 
Grand  Metropolitan  yes- 
terday signalled  the  end 
of  ambitions  to  build  a Euro- 


ers  with  big  discounts  might 
face  difficulties  meeting  their 
repayments  if  interest  rates 
rose  sharply  at  the  end  or  the 
discount  period. 


GrandMet  will  now  concen- 
trate on  top  international 
brands  Pillsbury.  Green 
Giant,  Haagen  Dazs  and  Old 
El  Paso.  They  will  become 
part  of  the  US-based  Pillsbury 
subsidiary  which  will  be 
known  as  Pillsbury  Europe 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  .European  food  head- 
quarters will  move  from  Paris 
to  Uxbridge,  where  Grand 
Met's  UK  food  business  is 


day.  This  signals  C&G's 
retreat  from  the  remortgage 
market  — described  last 
month  by  the  Halifax,  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  lender,  as  a 
"bloodbath  for  lenders”. 

Other  leading  lenders  said 
they  were  watching  with  in- 
terest but  had  no  immediate 
plans  to  withdraw  their  dis- 
counts. Spokesmen  for  the 
Abbey  National  and  Nation- 
wide agreed,  however,  that 
the  days  of  large  discounts 


Erasco  made  sales  last  year 

, . ..  . of  £150  million,  while  sales  in 

mean  that  the  regional  electricity  remaining  businesses  for  the 
enjoy  powerful  monopolies  and  chop  came  to  £370  million. 
y need  toush  p™*  controls  in  the  early  years  Their  combined  profits  were 
paper  from  Stephen  Littlechild,  the  £24  million. 

director  general  of  Offer,  suggests.  Chief  executive  John 

consultation "otTSh  H b6^JB  to  teunch  a Period  of  McGrath  said:  “The  disposals 
St™  ?rS^PIl8Lfft,er-?9fl8  “ ^ « are  an  important  step  In  our 

siSJers  ttat  sit£U-ar  "umbers  of  con-  strategy  of  releasing  capital 

market.  transfer  as  in  competition  trials  in  the  gas  from  businesses  generating 
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strategy  of  releasing  capital 
from  businesses  generating 
inadequate  returns  for  Grand 
Met  shareholders  and  thus 
improving  our  overall  return 
on  capital  employed." 


based.  Pillsbury  chief  execu- 
tive Paul  Walsh  said  he  did 
not  expect  many  of  the  50  staff 
to  transfer  from  Paris. 

Mr  Walsh  said  "We  aim  to 
become  more  high-profile 
with  our  top  brands.” 

That  will  be  achieved 
through  greater  innovation 
and  product  development, 
and  heavier  advertising.  Ac- 
quisitions of  top  international 
brands  are  also  possible. 

• Campbell  Soup  yesterday 
announced  another  restruc- 
turing involving  about  500  job 
losses  out  of  its  worldwide 
workforce  of  43.000.  adds 
Mark  Tran.  America's  largest 
soup  maker  said  it  would  sell 
some  of  its  businesses  and 
buy  back  up  to  S2.5  billion 
(£1-6  billion)  of  its  own  stock. 
The  company  will  also  intro- 
duce a new  line  of  soups,  in- 
cluding frozen  products. 

Campbell  has  just  reported 
fourth-quarter  earnings  of 
$180  million,  up  from  $143 
million  a year  ago.  Campbell 
laid  off  11,000  workers  in  the 
early  1990s  and  took  three 
restructuring  charges  in  1993, 
1990  and  1989. 


Across 


1 Capital  naturalist  (6) 

4 Periods  when  the  odds  are 
on  the  experts  (6) 

9 It  might  hold  more  than  one 
suit  for  a worker  (4) 

10  Gets  rid  of  in  sale  time 
perhaps  (10) 

1 1,1 2 Highlights  of  an  Arctic 
cruise  perhaps7  (6.8) 

13  They  reduce  the  risk  cf 
accidents  on  flights  (9) 

15  One  who  speculates  in 
shares  unsuitable  for 
women  (4) 

1®  Passage  for  one  from  Oslo 
(4) 

17  Lady  kilter  or  femme  fataie7 
O) 

21  Class  of  good  scholars  (8) 

22  He's  bound  to  go  to  the 
match  (6) 

24  Don’t  remain  wholly  calm? 

(2.2.6) 

25  Earfy  centre  of  missionaries 
(4) 

26  Summer’s  sway  (6) 

27  Do  have  a set-back  with 
debts  admitted  to  be  bad  (6) 
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Down 


1 Bram  Stoker*  batman  (7) 

2 TVavefled  like  Lady  Godiva 
with  nothing  on  — a wild 
showl  (5) 

3 In  and  out  of  work  — it’s  not 
right  (7) 

5 Earlier  youth  leader  In  a 
monastery  (6) 

6 Letter  or  card  (9) 

7 Trying  to  interview  royalty? 

(7) 

8 Mabel  and  1 lurch  if  drunk — 
on  this?  (13) 

14  Medical  bulletin  might  give 
one  a bad  reputation  (3,6) 

16  Try  to  make  a little  yam  go  a ■ 

Jong  way?  (4,3) 

18  Fed  up  with  being  exploited 
and  rendered  ineffective  (7)  ' 

19  Inferior  articles  that  don't 
last  long  (7) 

20  An  elfish  tomboy  may  be 

something  of  an  enigma  (6) 

23  Foreign  friend  has  to  leave 
with  another  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


u Stuck?  Than  call  our  solutions  Nns 
on  0891  338  23a  Calls  cost  39p  per 
min.  cheap  rate,  49p  per  mh  at  al 
other  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 
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